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NATURE READING FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children 














THE SCHOOLMASTER OF. THE NEW CENTURY 


differs greatly from the pedagogue of 100 years ago. He 
knows more, and he demands better tools. 


TO DO THE BEST WORK HE REQUIRES 
Text-books which represent the latest and most approved 
educational thought on each particular subject, 
Text-books which contain the highest attainable mechan- 
ical excellence, 


Gray’s How Plants Behave , ° : ‘ , : 54 
How Plants Grow. With a Popular Flora : .80 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life , ; P : . 60 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life ‘ . P ‘ » -60 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs. . ° ‘ 17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur $ ; ‘ -30 

Neighbors with Wings and Fins ., : - +40 

Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers .40 

Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs . 54 


Text-books which, though accurate as truth itself, are nev- Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. : - +50 
ertheless as attractive and interesting as any fasci- Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs, Part I., Mammals . .60 
nating story ; in short, Animal Memoirs, Part Il, Birds . . . .60 

Text- books which suit the pupil, the teacher, and the Long’s Home Geography .. : —— 
school officer. McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred ¢ a 

Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air .50 4 
WHERE T0 OBTAIN THESE Monteith’s Popular Science Reader . “ ° ‘ > a 

The best informed teacher is never in doubt where to Needham’s Outdoor Studies A ; : s .40 

obtain the best books for schools. When he needs text- Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies Fe gee a 

books, whether for an elementary or a secondary school, Treat’s Home Studies in Nature . . . . . .90 
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he sends to..., 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI" CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 








A SATCHEL GUIDE 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe, 
Covering the Portions of Eurepe commonly 
By W. J. ROLFE. 


Edition for 1901, carefully revised to date. With Maps, Street Plans, Money 
Tables, a Calendar of Festivals and Fairs, etc. Accurate, clear, 
compact, so as to go in one’s pocket. 


JASON’S QUEST, by D. 0. S. Loweu, A. M., M.D. bere: 


** Jason is he whose skill and prowess won the ram from Cok hos.” JASON's QUEST is the story of the old- 
est and most interesting of myths —the Argonautic Expedition in ease of the Golden Fleece — and is told 
with a fullness of detail that has never before been attempted for young readers. Asa reading book tor the 
4th, 5th, and 6th grades this book is unsurpassed. 


- YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, by Epwarp S. Exuis, A. M. 


The most impressive lesson in history is lost on those who read it as a mere story, without understanding the 
meaning of the historical movements and events, ELLIS’S YOUNG PEOPLE'S history OF OUR COUNTRY 
is wisely made up of such events as an experienced educator feels is essential. The skeleton hist: ry at the 
end of each period, the biographical sketches at the end of each chapter make the hook ¢€minently practical 
as a text and adspted to the use for which it is intended, viz.: to teach the children history clearly and 
concisely. The book is handsomely illustrated. 


STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, by Everett T. Tomuinson. 


} 
Love of country! Is it not important that patriotism should be instilled into the hearts and minds of the 
young? TOMLINSON’S STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, First and Second Series, are important 


visited by Tourists. 

















as supplementary lessons in history, and are stories of the struggles of the womenand children left at home Flexible Leather Cover. $1.50, net. 
to defend themselves, while the stronger members of the family went forthto meet the foe. ‘These stories 
(ee al county and inspiring, and cannot fail to thrill the hearts of the children with patriotism and Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
THOS. R. SHEWELL & COMPANY, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 
BOSTON, 68 Chauncy St. NEW YORK, 111 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 378 Wabash Ave. seal . 





WHAT IS MORE NECESSARY IN A SCHOOL 


than perfect pens, smooth- pointed, easy writing, durable — Pens that are a treat to write with—in other words, 


<= ESTERBROOK’S PENS ~<aum 


They are known the world over, and should be in every school. 


Ask your Stationer for them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Werks! Cinden! X°5" 
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By Action of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, March 20, 1go1 


STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE 


was adopted for use in the Public Schools of the city. Now in use 
in Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, Balti- 
more, Atlanta, and very generally throughout the country, this series de- 
serves the careful consideration of thoughtful and progressive teachers. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
~ Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 
AND 
BIOLOGICAL 


APPABATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 











The Grand 


This is the highest 


other pen -maker has it. 


© Pari 
Prise: “S= 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


ri awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
y overt Gants bows she Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRINE. 











State. ee bat lt 


Tu GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate 


“It gives m welend guieky" intas 
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.’ It does 
for school work. 
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LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service| sass 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 





AND ALL POINTS 








Bactsvislegical Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


SCIENCE 


Physics 





Chemistry : 
Biology 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. 


BOSTON 


principal ticket office of the Company. 


For Sale, 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 





An elegant Roll-top Black Walnut Desk 
in perfect condition; size, 4% ft. by 2 
ft. Cost $150; will sell for $25. App 
at the office of the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 





16 Ashburton Place 





_ Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 





vinced that the ‘ ’ is the very best 
not believe that there is an other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State 3oard of Education. 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
Lady or Gentleman 
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Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. C 10, Chicago, 





THE MAGAZINE 


*« @ucation & 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational monthly 
magazin: Fully up to date. It should be within 
reach of every teacher who recognizes the fact that 
teaching isa o Grose profession and not a mere “make- 
shift” ~ geta liv 

Librarians shou! include Education in their lists 
for the benefit of teachers and of others who would 
beep abreast of the best educational thought. Univer- 
sad commended Ss Bipny 4 ene gm authorities 

@ year, 35 cen 3 Sample copy for six 2- 
ne stamps. Series of mposiums,” ’, leading 
Educators, on Problems Confronting the ¢ ) College, 
(2) Normal Schoul, (3) Academy, (4) High School 
Our Public Schools "at Opening of the Twentieth ten. 
tury, in June to December nos. of Education, 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYPNOTISM i i Srssisy 
ay ey hy ae Ey ve., Boston, Mase. 








USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 
month and expenses. Permanent position. 
ee unnecessary. Write ane for particulars, 

RK & Cc., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Wen writing to advertisers, please men- 
tion “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 








SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any ll the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. 


HE Publishers of the Journal of Education, 

ever alert to the desires of its subscribers 
and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best 
propositions for the adornment of the school- 
room or home ever presented by any publica- 
tion. In response to the many requests made 
upon us, we have, after much thought and ef- 
fort, arranged with one of the largest art pub- 
lishers in the United States to supply their 
beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal 
price. 


Artogravures are something new, and are 
not only faithful reproductions of the lines, 
but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in 
striking fidelity to the original; while even 
the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paint- 
ngs, is actually shown. These reproductions 
are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially 
for this work, and are even more brilliant than 
the originals, for artist-hands have’ restored 
every faded tint, till the paintings live again 
mn their original lustre. They should not be 
confused with ordinary cheap colored chro- 
mos, as they are far superior to them, stand- 
ing in a class entirely by themselves. 


We give to our readers a choice of six sub- 
jects, as described below : 


No. 1.—The Sistine Madonna: ------ Size, 22 x 30 


MADONNA Dt SAN SisTI (by Raphael), Dresden 
Gallery. Dresden,Germany. This masterpiece 
of Raphael was photographed direct from the 
original painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2—Sichel’s Madonna -----------+--- 17 x 24 
Wo. 3—Rosa Bonheur's The Horse Fair --- 22 x 30 
No. 4—Sheridan's Ride----------------- 17 x 22 


No. 5—Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians 17 x 24 
No. 6—The Constitution and Guerriere ---- 17 x 22 


Oar retail price of these pictures is one dol- 
lar each, but in connection with the Journal 
of Education we can, by special arrangement 
with the publishers, offer them at a merely 
nominal sum. 

The new process eroployed gives the genuine 
effect of brush and cunvas. When on the wall, 
these luminous reproductions look like genuine 
oil paintings. 


In ordering, use one of the coupons, cutting out 
the one needed, sending it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
211--215 Pemberton Building, 
20 Pemberton Square, 


Boston, Maes. 


(a) To any present 


subseriber who will conid us one new 


cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 

(b) ‘To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 

(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 8. 

(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
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Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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No. 2. 

Lnilosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion fo the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. 
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| No. 3. 

| Inclosed find ....44+. being amount due on my subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon ; a/so 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
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A TRIBUTE TO BENJAMIN HARRISON. 








BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


- 





Bowed, midst a universal grief that makes 
Columbia’s self a stricken mourner, cast 

In tears beneath the old flag at half-mast, 

A sense of glory rouses us, and breaks 

Like song upon sorrowing, and shakes : 

The dew up from our drenched eyes that smile at last 
In childish pride—as though the great man passed 
To his most high reward for our poor sakes. 
Loved of all men—we muse—-yet ours he was; 
Choice of the nation’s mighty brotherhood— 

Her soldier, statesman, ruler—aye, but then, 

We knew him—long before the world’s applause 
And after—as a neighbor, kind and good, 


Our common friend and fellow-citizen: +Selected,. 








World, wise old world, 

What may man do for thee? 

Thou that art greater than all of us, 

What wilt thou do to me? 

This glossy curve of the tall grass-spear— 

Can I make its lustrous green more clear? 

This tapering shaft of oat, that knows 

To grow erect as the great pine grows, 

And to sway in the wind as well as he— 

Can I teach it to nod more graciously? 

The lark on the mossy rail so nigh, 

Wary, but pleased if I keep my place— 

Who could give a single grace 

To his flute-note sweet and high, 

Or help him find his nest hard by? 

Can I add to the poppy’s gold one bit? 

Can I déepen the sky, or soften it? 

Aeons ago a rock crashed down 

From a mountain’s crown, 

Where a tempest’s tread 

Crumbled it from its hold. 

Ages dawn and in turn grow old; 

The rock lies still and dead. 

Flames come and floods come, 

Sea rolls this mountain crumb 

To a pebble in its play; 

Till at the last man came to be, 

And a thousand generations passed away. 

Then from the bed of a brook one day 

A boy, with the heart of a king, 

Fitted the stone to his shepherd sling, 

And a giant fell, and a royal race was free. 

Not out of any cloud or sky 

Will thy good come to prayer or cry. 

Let the great forces wise of old 

Have their whole way with thee, 

Crumble thy heart from its hold, 

Drown thy life in the sea. 

And aeons hence, some day, 

The love thou gavest a child, 

The dream in a midnight wild, 

The word thou wouldst not say— 

Or in a whisper no one dared to hear— 

Shall gladden the earth and bring the golden year. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 








President J. BE. Rankin, D. D,, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.: The highest function of the country 
is ethical; to raise men, not beets and turnips,—to raise 
men, not even plowmen and blacksmiths.. We searcely 


leave the echoes of the dusty town, striking out upon 
oads that lead through earth’s streets of gold, where the 
obolinks are busy with their cataracts of song, before 
We see that the ethical schoolmaster is 
We look up to the hills, from whence cometh 
There are heights to be scaled. 
enge us, they inspire us. 


ve feel this. 
abroad. 


our help. They chal- 





‘ment, let her abhor it. 


THE WOMAN WHO READS. 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


In his masterly essay on “Books and Libraries,” 
James Russell Lowell says of the men of great 
scholarship three centuries ago: “They were scholars 
because they did not read so many things as we.” 
He further declares that “Desultory reading hebe- 
tates the brain and slackens the bow-string of will.” 

It were well if at least a million women in the 
United States had these words of wisdom, engraved 
in-letters of gold, confront them daily. Women are 
at present the reading.class par excellence. . They 
are the only large class who have time to read books 
for general culture.. The majority of busy business 
men must perforce be strangers to any printed page 
but that of the newspaper. The culture of the 
home, the careful outlook over the world’s thought 
must come largely from the woman whom modern 
machinery has emancipated from drudgery. Does 
her reading and hearing lectures, which is the same 
thing, strengthen her brain power or “hebetate” it? 
Does it lessen her will power or increase it? Does it 
develop sound judgment, power of discrimination, 
true perception of relationships, and an ability to 


crystallize into deeds what she has learned? To a 
large extent it does not. And why not? Chiefly 


because she nibbles at everything, like a child at the 
Mechanies’ Food Fair, overloads her stgmach and 
takes no time for digestion. 

It is a question whether the otherwise praise- 
worthy book club, magazine club, and the miscel- 
laneous programs of the average woman’s club have 
not greatly increased the mental dyspepsia which 
is undermining a healthy American culture. 

l’or “conscious pastime” let the weary mother drop 
her cares and be as “desultory” in her reading as she 
pleases, but if she wants spiritual or mental nourish- 
No one has a right to abuse 
his brain power or his will any more than he has a 
right to abuse his. body. 

But desultory reading is not equivalent to varied 
reading. It is simply purposeless reading, and it 
may be consecutive and prolonged. We have in 
mind a certain lady who for fifteen years has spent 
a large part of a leisurely life in self-culture. She 
has attended on an average one or two lectures or 
classes a day during every season of that time. She 
has read Emerson and Browning and Ruskin; she 
has rarely read trash, but to-day she is unable to 
state anything of interest about any author she has 
read. Like thousands of other would-be cultured 
women, she has starved her brain and will by in- 
action, so that now she is a victim of a mental and 
moral anaemia which is startling. 

A great consumption of books, except by the critic 
or professional taster,’ is something to be despised, 
not lauded. It implies little original thought, and 
is as vulgar as any other kind of intemperance or 
extravagance. “Books,” said Kmerson, “are for the 
scholar’s idle times.” 

We recently heard of a fashionable dame who 
ordered four of the latest books brought to her while 
she was dressing fora dinner, and read them all 
while she was in the hands of her hairdresser, so that 
she might say she had read them when mention 
should be made of them in the dinner-table chatter 
that was to follow. 

The courage to be ignorant of many things, es- 
pecially when those things are not worth while, is 
one that every really cultured person learns at the 
outset. A day’s reading may be in a dozen different 
directions and not be desultory. The wise mother 
who reads with a purpose may spend fifteen min- 
utes on devotional reading to get her heart in tune 
and her nerves quieted for the day; as much time 
each on her cookbook, the daily news, and the ad- 
vertisements of household stores; but her hour on 
four different subjects would not have been desul- 
tory reading if done with a worthy purpose and then 
transmuted into action, 

Elegant editions of books that are to be studied 


are a hindrance to good work. If one wants them 
for a fine show on the centre table or library shelf, 
well and good, but let a less costly copy, that can be 
marked, be had for use. The good reader must study 
pencil in hand. His mind must work with’ the 
author’s. He should mark the salient passages. A 
simple system of signs will indicate what he ap- 
proves, what he disapproves, what he does not under- 
stand and will later re-read: Queries and comments 
should enrich blank spaces. Thus will the author 
become a friend with whom the reader has argued 
and talked confidentially, and the book, in after 
time, will show, at every turning of the leaves, the 
gems of thought, and serve as a record of the read- 
er’s own activity of mind. Who would not rather 
thave an intimate friendship with a genius who 
moulds the thought of his age than a distant bow- 
ing acquaintance with every second-rate author who 
gets into the column of “People Talked About’’? 








THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


BY PERCY R. MEGGY, 
Manager International Press Bureau, Sydney, Australia. 


With the birth of the new Commonwealth of 
Australia into the family of' nations, it will be in- 
teresting to glance at some of the leading facts con- 
nected with her history and environment, to note 
some of the principal steps in the process of her de- 
velopment, and to form some idea of the part she 
is likely to play in the coming century. It«s well 
to remember that the area of the six federating 
colomies and of the United States minus Alaska is 
almost exactly the same, namely, 2,972,000 and 
2,970,000 square miles, respectively, so that from a 
merely territorial point of view Australia occupies 
a very prominent place among the nations of the 
world. Over her vast area—divided in two nearly 
equal zones by the Tropie of Capricorn, and fringed 
along its entire eastern and part of its western 
sides by mountain ranges—a most varied climate 
necessarily exists, but the two principal colonies, all 
the capitals, and the bulk of the population are in 
the temperate region, and perfectly adapted to the 
development of the highest physical and intellee- 
tual faculties of the Anglo-Celtic race. The popu- 
lation is under 5,000,000, but of that number fully 
ninety-five per cent. are of British or Irish descent, 
and therefore come of a lineage whose wonderfu® 
admixture of diverse elements has made it the finest 
for colonizing purposes the world has ever seen. 

The Declaration of Independence by the United 
America had a marked influence on the 
future of the great land-continent, the southern 
and attractive portion of which Captain Cook had 
discovered only a few years before. The English 
convicts, who had previously been sent to Virginia, 
were thenceforward sent to Botany Bay, and it was 
not till 1840—or just fifty-two years after Captain 
Arthur Phillip formally took possession of the 
whole continent, founded Sydney, and proclaimed 
the colony of New South Wales—that the system 
of transportation was finally abandoned, and the 
convicts temporarily transferred to Moreton Bay. 
The first half of the present century was mainly oc- 
cupied in exploring the physical features of the 
new continent, in discoverng her vast agricultural 
and mineral resources, in establishing sheep farm- 
ing as the principal industry, in forming a series of 
settlements in the most promising localities, and in 
laying, deep and broad, the foundations of a num- 
ber of independent communities, each of which 
aspired to a constitution modeled on that of the par- 
ent land. <A consulting council had already been 
granted to New South Wales in 1824, with power to 
make laws, but it was not till 1843 that the first 
representative legislative council, partially elected 
by the people, assembled in Sydney. By the middle 





States of 


of the century the population scarcely amounted to 
70,000 souls, and, owing to the remoteness of the 
country from any other, and the difficulty and con- 
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sequent expense of access, there was little prospect 
of it being largely increased. 

But the second half of the century had no sooner 
dawned than several startling events occurred, 
which so completely revolutionized the future of 
Australia that her political and social history may 
almost be said to date from 1851. In that memo- 
rable year the colony of Victoria was added to the 
five already formed, all were now allowed the privi- 
lege of partially electing their legislative councils, 
and these were instructed to frame constitutions 
suitable to their respective requirements, with the 
result that before the end of a decade the bi-cameral 
system of parliamentary government, similar in the 
main to that enjoyed by Great Britain, was, with 
the cordial assent of the imperial authorities, es- 
tablished, with one temporary exception, through- 
out the length and breadth of the commonwealth. 

But even constitutional freedom, great and 
highly prized as was the boon, would not have made 
Australia what it now is had it not been for the 
fact that the very same year, which was memorable 
for the granting of political power, was even more 
memorable for the simultaneous discovery in New 
South Wales and Victoria of untold treasures of 
gold. This well-timed discovery did for Australia 
what a similar discovery at about the same time did 
for California. Adventurers poured in from all 
parts of the world, ordinary employments were 
temporarily deserted, in six years the population 
jumped from 70,000 to 400,000, the public revenue 
made an equally prodigious bound, and Australia 
entered on a career of restless activity which gradu- 
ally spread to every sphere of employment, and, 
though modified and concentrated as the years have 
rolled on, has never ceased to make its influence 
felt. The growing importance of the colonies was 
showneby the establishment in 1852 of a direct line 
of steamers between Great Britain and Australia, 
which replaced the old-fashioned sailing vessels, 
and in consequence for many years almost the whole 
cf our commerce was transacted with the United 
Kingdom. 

By the end of the decade the new conditions had 
wrought a wonderful change, the first census since 
the advent of responsible government was taken, 
and from the year 1861 accordingly the statistical 
history of Australasia begins. In that year the 
population of the commonwealth (excluding New 
Zealand and exclusive of aboriginals) already 
amounted to 1,153,973; the revenue and -expendi- 
tures (exclusive of loan expenditure) to five and one- 
half million sterling and five and three-fourths mil- 
lion sterling, respectively, or about 15.15s per head 
for each; the total trade had swollen ,to over forty- 

ight and one-fourth million sterling, or nearly 
£42 per head; while 10,000 vessels of nearly two and 
one-half million tons visited our shores. In that 
same year we owned twenty-one million sheep and 
nearly four million cattle, and we exported seventy- 
five million pounds weight of wool, valued at over 
five million pounds sterling. We produced over ten 
million bushels of wheat from 700,000 acres, and 
three million bushels of oats from 130,000 acres; 
nearly half a million gallons of wine, and Jast, but 
not least, nearly two and one-half million ounces of 
gold. Finally, the public debt of the common- 
wealth amounted to over eleven million sterling or 
€9.8 per head. 

All but forty years have elapsed since then, and 
the figures in every branch of industry have ex- 
panded to a marvelous extent. Wool and wheat 
still form our staple products, but other industries, 
such as that of frozen meat, have sprung up, and 
mountains of gold, copper, tin, and iron ore have 
heen discovered in various parts of the continent, 
some of which only await the advent of capital, and 
the larger fields which federation will give, to make 
Australia one of the richest countries in the world. 
The merest glance at the figures for 1899, with an 
advanced proof of which I have just been supplied, 
will show what an astonishing progress has been 
made. In this first issue of federal statistics by 
Mr. Coghlan the figures for the commonwealth and 
New Zealand have been separated throughout, and 
it is the former only which I will quote. The 
population of the commonwealth has reached to 
4,716,730, or to just under four and epe-half mil- 





lions, with New Zealand and the Australian abori- 
ginals thrown in. The revenue and expenditure of 
the commonwealth now amount to over twenty- 
eight million sterling respectively, or a little more 
than £7.10s per head for each; the total trade has 
swollen to over 140 1-2 million sterling, or 
£88 per head; while nearly 17,000 vessels, several 
of which exceed 12,000 tons, and totaling over 
iwenty-one and one-fourth million tons, visit our 
shores. We now own, notwithstanding our terrible 
losses from drought, seventy-four million sheep and 
nearly ten million cattle, and last year we exported 
over 515 million pounds weight of wool, valued at 
nineteen million sterling. We produced forty mil- 
lion bushels of wheat from five and one-half. million 
acres, and eight million bushels of maize and oats, 
respectively (of which latter, by the way, New 
Zealand produces twice as much as the six federal 
colonies combined) , in addition to which we grew 
ene and one-fourth million tons of sugar cane and 
two and three-fourths million gallons of splendid 
wine. Our mineral wealth has also enormously 
inereased. The commonwealth produced last year 
four million ounces, or fourteen and one-half mil- 
lion pounds’ worth of gold, two and one-half mil- 
lion pounds’ worth of silver, two million pounds’ 
worth of copper, and over one and one-half million 
pounds’ worth of'coal. The total value of our min- 
eral production from thé start amounts to no less 
than 500 million sterling, of which 372 1-2 million 
was for gold, thirty-nine million for coal, thirty-one 
million for silver and copper, respectively, and eigh- 
teen and one-half million for tin. Finally, our pub- 
lie debt has swollen to the enormous amount of 195 
million sterling, or £52 per head, most of which, it 
should be remembered, has not been incurred for 
wars or in preparation for war, as in other countries, 
but for the construction of revenue producing pub- 
lie works, such as government railways, of which 
13,000 miles are now open for traffic as against 243 
in 1861. In addition to the heavy public debt, there 
has been a total loan expenditure on public works 
to date of 124 million sterling or another £50 per 
head, principally on railways and tramways, water 
supply and sewerage, telegraphs and telephones, and 
similar works. 

It should be borne in mind that the marvelous 
advance in all branches of trade of late years, as 
shown by the above figures, has been achieved in the 
face of an enormous decline in values, and of a 
severe banking crisis and commercial depression 
which affected all classes of the community. Sev- 
eral important facts may be gleaned by the most 
cursory glance at the statistics of Australia. In 
the first place, our total commerce per head of the 
population is exceeded by no country in the world 
except Belgium, half of whose trade, as Mr. Coghlan 
points out, consists of goods in transit from one 
part of Europe to another. In the second place, of 
the external trade—or combined exports and im- 
ports to and from the commonwealth—which 
amounted to eighty-three million sterling in 1899, 
nearly forty-eight million sterling was with the 
United Kimgdom direct, while that with other coun- 
tries (including the remainder of the British empire) 
amourted to thirty-two and one-fourth million 
sterling, in the latter case the exports being nearly 
double the amount of the imports. An analysis of 
the figures also shows that whereas the total ex- 
ternal trade of Australasia with the United King- 
dom direct has increased by eight million sterling 
since 1896, it has increased by fourteen million ster- 
ling with other countries (including the remainder 
of the British empire). Outside of the British Em- 
pire our foreign commercial relations are princi- 
pally with the United States, Germany, France, and 
Belgium; with the first two both by way of import 
and export, but with the last two almost wholly by 
way of export. 

The able chief justice of New Zealand (Sir 
Robert Stout) recently drew attention to the im- 
portance of our import trade with the United States 
and Germany, which rose in fifteen years from a 
little over one and one-half million sterling to con- 
siderably over three and one-fourth million sterling 
in the case of the United States, and from less than 
a quarter of a million sterling to over one and one- 
half million sterling in the case of Germany, while 





during the same period the imports from the 
British empire diminished from twenty-eight and 
three-fourths million sterling to twenty-seven and 
one-half million sterling. The establishment of 
the splendid North German Lloyd line has doubt- 
less had something to do with this notable expan- 
sion of the German trade. This analysis of our ex- 
ternal commerce is extremely significant, and 
shows plainly in what direction the trade of the 
future is tending. 

Another extremely interesting analysis is that of 
the figures supplied by our international relations, 
commercial and otherwise, especially between Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, which shows that 
whereas the former started off in 1861, after ten 
years rush for gold, enormously ahead of the mother 
colony in population, amount of exports, number 
of factories, and in almost every other item of note, 
to-day the position is very nearly reversed. The 
result is largely attributable to the rival fiscal 
policies which for nearly forty years the two colo- 
nies have pursued. At the end of that period Vic- 
toria found her population diminishing, her miners 
trekking to Western Australia, and her farmers to 
New South Wales, her markets filled with shoddy, 
and her factories with girls, while sweating, was es- 
tablished in her midst. 

‘lo divert the catastrophe which seemed impend- 
ing and to find some outlet for the goods which no 
one seemed willing to buy, some new policy was in- 
dispensable, and when federation was preached she 
hailed the new gospel with joy. To the Victorians 
it was a veritable Deus ex machina, an unlooked for 
happy solution of an apparently hopeless puzzle, 
which was to save them from ruin by placing the 
markets of Australia at their feet. This commer- 
cial aspect of the question was not, of course, the 
one which appealed most strongly to the founders or 
to the leading exponents of federation, nor, indeed, 
was it one -which touched most deeply the hearts of 
the people as a whole, but it certainly had an enor- 
mous influence on the trading and farming classes 
in some of the colonies, and in Victoria it played 
decidedly the dominant note. ‘That federation has 
been achieved in spite of intercolonial antagonism 
bred of warring tariffs, in spite, too, of mutual dis- 
trust born of years of commercial strife, shows that 
the ties which bind us together are stronger than 
the forces which drive us apart. 

The constitution evolved by the united labors of 
so many gifted minds is as democratic as could per- 
haps be expected from a community which, not- 
withstanding the labor element, is strangely con- 
servative. The mere fact that the franchise for 
hoth houses is manhood suffrage, and that very 
shortly it is sure to be extended to adults of either 
sex, makes it certain that the compelling force in 
Australian legislation will be democratic to a de- 
gree unknown in any previous age. More especially 
will this be the case in the lower house, which will 
he elected on a proportional representation, but 
even the upper house will necessarily feel the power 
of the Democratic wave. 

The union of the colonies is bound to have a very 
startling effect on the commercial activities of Aus- 
tralia, the exact trend of which, however, may not 
he felt for years. The abolition of inter- 
colonial tariffs, which ‘will take a year or two to 
bring about, will completely alter the internal con- 
dition of affairs. Her foreign commerce will doubt- 
less expand, and the rival claimants for her favors 
will strain their utmost to win her regards. The 
new commonwealth has indeed a part to play in the 
coming century which no other nation or country 
could play as well as she, and the importance of 
which it would be impossible to overestimate. 


some 








A GOOD UTTERANCE. 

Considering the great importance of a good ut- 
terance to success in life, the almost total neglect 
of even primitive methods for developing it in so 
many grades for the public schools is a daily won- 
der to me. Why should so much time be given 
there to singing, and so little—or else none at all— 
to the proper culture of the voice for speech?— 
Kletcher Osgood. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY R. H. HOLBROOK, PITTSBURG, PA. 

It seems to be the vogue nowadays to scold at 
publie high schools, indeed, to impute all sorts of 
dreadful things to the public schools generally. It 
will be an evil day for the public schools when the 
public cease to find fault with them. They owe 
‘heir strength and their vitality to constant criti- 
cism. Some schools are yet lingering in the 
gloomy flummeries of mediaevalism for lack of this 
stimulus. It is not saying too much to assert that 
the most, if not all, the quickening of educational 
processes in all the schools and colleges of this 
country has come from the public schools, and this 
is due to the fact that the public schools are near 
‘he people, their masters. They are subject to a 
constant inspection by the people; to the regular 
accounting to the people; to thorough overhauling 
hy the people; to an occasional overturning by the 
people. Superintendents, principals, and teachers 
are never so fixed in their processes and settled in 
their positions that they can feel entirely independ- 
ent. “Pulls” are mighty for some favorites, but 
even the best “pull” will not keep a genuine incom- 
petent in place. There are too many competents 
who can make a pull valuable to the “puller,” as 
well as to the “pullee.” 

High schools are now enjoying a comfortable re- 
minder by the public, that they “drive” so many 
first-year pupils from their classes into the street. 
It is possible that some high schools are unwit- 
tingly guilty of the charge, but an examination of 
those pupils who drop out the first year will reveal 
the fact that, in a large majority of cases, no modi- 
fication of the course, no more kindly assistance 
from the teachers, no further introduction of allur- 
ing attractions, would help the matter in the least. 

In the first place, many fall out because of 
change of residence. In the second place, many 
are compelled by the necessities of bread-winning 
to give up their course. Some of these leave with 
regrets, and some with tears, the parents deploring 
it as much as the children. 

Again, many fall away because of ill health. For 
there are some feeble-bodied children who should 
not be expected to do the work of the boy and girl 
of average strength; ‘nor are their disabilities due 
to the cruel “strain” put upon them by the schools. 

Some few fail because of lack of preparation, and 
they prefer to give up rather than go on behind 
their class. The madness about standing is largely 
responsible for this, and parents are frequently to 
blame. To be behind is too often considered a 
shame and a disgrace, whereas quite a number of 
the first year high school pupils ought to take two 
years for the first year’s work, and without preju- 
They are, oftentimes, too young; lacking 
mental fibre, needing one year in which to adjust 
themselves to the high school level of thought and 
study. 

Finally, there are those who do not wish to at- 
tend school. They have always done it under pro- 
Their parents and the truant officer have 
succeeded in keeping them at their books so far. 
The truant law now being inapplicable, and their 


lice. 


test. 


parents having no control over them, they deliber-— 


ately choose to loaf. 

So far as I know, there are no persons so anxious 
to keep the boys and girls in school as the high 
school teachers. If parents were as interested, and 
would stand pluckily with the teachers, half of 
them who drop out would remain. 

Yet the fault-finding criticism is good for the 
high schools. They need it.. Many would possess 
the short-comings they are accused of if they were 
not continually accused. In some instances, at 
least, it is a case of David Harum’s fleas. 





) - . 
Prepare for a general cleaning of schoolhouse and 
‘chool grounds, and then—clean up. 





_ B. P. S., Maine: I like the Journal because, while 
it is a truly up-to-now publication, it shows sound 
conservatism in holding fast that which is good. 


BIRD TALKS. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
j Author of ‘Nesting Time,” etc. | 
WHEN MARCH WINDS BLOW. 


Like hungry wolves in a howling pack 
Are the mighty winds astir. i Sitasiets thee. 





March, in our part of the world, offers few at- 
tractions for the home-coming birds. Spring-like 
days occasionally delude us with sweet promise of 
summer, but Old Boreas, blowing fit to crack his 
cheeks, is a true symbol of the season. 

Birds, however, are already astir. The bluebird, 
“New England’s poet laureate telling us spring has 
come,” delivers his musical message on the first warm 
day. The robin, too, “goes by the almanac, by the 
middle of March he hurries back,” and his gladsome 
voice is welcome announcement of coming delights. 

Not that bird voices have been altogether lacking 
through the season now passing. Even in the city 


streets we have had the far-from-welcome gossipy 


sparrows, while dwellers in the country about have 
been blessed with the cheerful notes of chickadee 
and goldfinch, the drumming of hardy woodpeckers, 
and the inspiring scream of the jolly bite jay. 

When March throws open the doors, even though 
it is with a blast from the North Pole, our dear 
summer friends rush in—and song begins. Early in 
the month we may hear the gushing lyric of the song 
sparrow, the “wandering voice” of the bluebird, the 
tender warble of the tree sparrow, and even the rare 
sweet song of his fox-colored brother, lingering on 
his way to the north. 

Now, too, we shall see grackles in flocks, breasting 
the gale, and shouting with glee as if they enjoyed 
it; the loud clear whistle of the epauletted redwing 
shall ring out from the swamps; and the pensive 
strain of the meadow lark fill the fields with music. 
In fact, the whole bird world is under way, and the 
thought comes to us with a thrill that far to the 
South, even in South America, our old friends and 
neighbors are stirring—are pluming their wings for 
their joyous flight back to the land of their hopes. 

It is great happiness to weleome the wanderers 
home, to be prepared with food for our too eager 
little brothers, when winter steals back with bliz- 
zards and snowstorms, and frost that tightly locks 
hird graneries. 

Not only has house-hunting begun, but some of 
the brave little mothers are already settled to their 
summer’s work. Owls may be found sitting some- 
times on nests decorated with icicles. Some of the 
ground-nesting birds have made their snug cradles 
and have been discovered, buried, with their eggs, 
under the snow, but still cheery and hopeful. 

That eccentric bird, the crossbill, “with songs 
like legends strange to hear,” who pays us fleeting 
visits from the land of snow and ice, where his heart 
—and his food—are, sometimes sets up a home in 
our climate, beguiled perhaps, by the snow and ice 
of the early spring months. 

Even our matter-of-fact fellow creature the robin, 
sensible as we should expect her to show herself, 
even she sometimes grows impatient to see her young 
family around her, and goes to housekeeping too 
soon. More than once has the little mother been 
found faithful—but frozen, on her nest. We all 
know the tragedy of the bluebirds a few years ago, 
who were caught in a prolonged snow-storm, and 
perished by thousands. 

But generally the feathered folk weather the 
storms, seek out some warm retreat among the close- 
growing evergreens, fluff out their feathers, and bear 
their reverses like philosophers. 

Spring is the time to study the language of the 
birds. For in that season of home-making and 
nursery duties all the varied emotions of their lives 
are called out. Unlike the rest.of the year, they are 
bound to one place. They cannot flee from unpleas- 
antnesses—they must stay and meet them. The im- 
portance of selecting safe places for nesting, the con- 
stant watch for enemies, the many dangers tMat 
threaten, make these anxious days, and bring out 
characteristics seen at no other time. 

Then when sitting is over there is a nursery full 
of helpless nestlings to rear, to protect from acci- 
dents, to provide with food, to instruct in the path 
of life. All these make spring the most serious and 








eventful, as well as the most interesting season in 
their lives. © 

At this time the conversational abilities of our 
little brothers are in full play, and they are far 
greater than is usually supposed. Besides the well- 
know songs and calls which every one may hear, 
there are many low notes with the mates and the 
young that bless the ear of the sympathetic bird- 
lover alone, and force him to the irresistible conclu- 
sion that they are exchanges of sentiment—talk, in 
fact. 

No one who has closely studied birds at this period 
in their lives doubts that they have some sort of 
language, 

‘*For what are the voices of birds— 
Aye and of beasts—but words, our words, 
Only so much more sweet.” 


Birds are seen to consult over their difficulties, 
sometimes to dispute, to quarrel, to settle upon a 
line of action, and to make little remarks. This 
may be observed with great clearness in captive 
birds. Where one bird of a species will pass his 
days in silence except when singing, two of them will 
keep up a constant chatter. 

Conversation may be seen, too, in the sparrows of 
our streets, who are great talkers. If we could un- 
derstand, we might get their opinions of us and of 
our doings, which they watch with so much apparent 
interest. It would be interesting, though perhaps 
not flattering, to know how human life appears from 
the bird’s point of view. 

No one will question the assertion that birds can 
scold. Orioles are the most proficient in this ac- 
complishment of any birds I know. Especially the 
orchard oriole, who can hardly deliver his sweet 
song without the interpolation of scolding notes. 
The world seems to be all wrong with this fellow 
mortal, even his wooing is a rather savage affair, 
and conducted with many hard words. His little 
mate has plainly learned to manage her domineering 
partner, for, in the several I have known, she never 
talks back, but goes quietly on, and has her own 
way in spite of his blustering. One of these birds 
whom I had several years ago in semi-freedom in my 
house, actually bullied and teased his modest little 
spouse—a beautiful bird and a sweet singer—till she 
was starved and worried to death,—to my great 
grief, for I had not suspected this result. 

The house wren, too, is a bumptious individual, 
always ready with an opinion, and speaking his mind 
on every occasion. 

The “fire-winged blackbird” is another who takes 
the burden of the whole world on his shoulders, 
while his mate is sitting, and protests vigorously at 
the intrusion of any one upon the territory he claims 
as his own. Not only does he make it uncomfort- 
able for the feathered world, but he has no faith in 
the honest intentions of the human race. Sound 
reason he has, too, for that opinion, for he is one of 
the persecuted. i 

It is doubtless because of this bird’s arduous 
labors in protecting his family that as soon as the 
young can look out for themselves, he returns to 
bachelor ways. In a gay flock, all the fathers of a 
neighborhood depart, leaving their mates and young 
to take care of themselves. This is a rare thing 
among birds, who are usually model parents. Most 
of them not only feed and train their little families 
in the way they should go, teach them their man- 
ners and their songs, but they submit to imposition 
of the true American style at their hands. 

Nothing impresses the intelligent student of bird 
manners and customs mofe strongly than the 
“human nature” (so called) that they display. 
Their loves and hates, their anxieties and fears, 
their joys and sorrows are plain to be seen, and their 
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peculiarities of character are strongly marked. 

And there is as great diversity among them as 
? A =] 

among one’s human acquaintances. ‘They show in- 


dividuality in disposition and manners, and they do 
not exactly resemble one another even in looks. A 
close observer comes to know individuals, not merely 
species. Keepers of birds in captivity have long 
recognized these facts. 

This is what gives the study of bird life its great 
and lasting charm. Each new bird is a fresh sub- 
ject, and nesting-time offers the golden opportunity 
to make his acquaintance. 
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THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

The school garden, for some years a recognized 
adjunct of European schools, is steadily gaining a 
place in our own educational schedule. But while 
our trans-Atlantic cousins have regarded it mainly 
from a horticultural or economic point of view, in 
our own land the mental drill and aesthetic influ- 
ence are prominent features. Nature study has no 
finer avenue of approach; science finds her forms 
presented fresh and entire; the skillful adaptations 
of plants to their environments and the wonderful 
harmony and interdependence between plant and in- 
sect life are nowhere more admirably displayed. 

With these points in view, American plants 
should have a decided preference over exotics. In 
them the artificial manipulations of florists are ab- 
sent, the primary employment of the various parts 
unmodified. Fach, too, retains its own insect visi- 
tors, plying their art according to the diyine-given 
instinet. Seed scattering is done by the normal 
method, be it in the fashion of the tumble-weed, 
through the agency of water or animals, or by the 
embryo plantlets literally taking unto themselves 
wings. Nowhere can any plant be so well studied 
as on its native soil! 

As for the aesthetic element, our own plants are 
as beautiful as any of foreign extraction. Modesty 
and delicacy of coloring, matchless form, and regal 
stateliness are each personified in many forms. 
The arbutus hides from public gaze, the golden-rod 
flaunts its gay banners from every hedgerow, while 
vines galore serve to cover up defects, and render 


the roughest crag a support for their beautiful 
drapery. 
The Virginia creeper, sometimes climbing by 


rootlets as well as by disk-tipped tendrils, is one of 
the most beautiful, as well as rapid-growing, vines, 
readily adapting itself to almost any location, and 
quickly forming a dense screen. The wild cucum- 
ber is also a rapid grower, and for the same pur- 
pose admirable. Call the attention of pupils to the 
difference in roots. The former is a perennial; the 
latter an annual, but, as it appears regularly from 
vear to vear, thanks to the agency of self-sown seed, 
the shortness of its life is often unsuspected. The 
ground nut is another handsome climber, with a lit- 
tle history of its own. The tuberous roots were 
relished as food by the aborigines, and we are as- 
sured that it would fill a prominent place in our own 
culinary affairs, had we not come upon the potato. 
Many of the spring flowering bulbs are easily 
grown, and as they die to the ground after flower- 
ing, the space they occupy may be replaced by 
summer bloomers. Their root growth during early 
autumn an interesting study, the manner in 
which the bulbs descend deeper into the earth as 
they grow older being at this period illustrated. 


is 


The native aquilegia, or columbine, a charming 
symphony of coral and yellow, readily establishes 
itself, and proves an interesting as well as beautiful 
plant. Note how the bees get its honey; also the 
change in position of seed-pods as they mature. 

No single family furnishes better material than 
the violet, being found in some form from earliest 


spring to autumn. The foliage, root system, and 


flowering stalk show many modifications in the 
different species, yet the characteristics of the 
family are so enduring that those unversed in 


botany seldom err in naming one of the group. 


The apetalous flowefs of late summer, especially 
the of the 


meadows, suggest a study of that peculiar provision 


numerous in common blue violet 
for self-perpetuation termed cleistogamy. 

The closed gentian has baffled many an amateur 
hotanist, who waited in vain for the buds to open. 
but the bumble-bee, not so patient, has found out 
and its 


frantic efforts to escape when fully within the folds 


how. to penetrate to the inner sanctuary: 


of the blossom are quite as comical to the observer 


as effectual to the plant in the work of 


CTOSS- 


fertilization. 


[he wild indigo is a good illustration of the 
} ri ‘ 
legumes. The meadow lily may be taken as a 


worthy representative of the lily family. 


Golden- 
rod and aster are excellent types of the composite, 


also suggesting the mutual assistance between bee 
and blossom. Many of the ferns do well in shaded 
locations, and the sensitive fern is not at all par- 
ticular if the sun does shine upon it. This feri, 
though less delicate in appearance, has a special in- 
terest in that it is one of the oldest of modern 
plants, being one of the half dozen species now in 
existence which made up the flora of the Laramie 
group. 

All of the above-mentioned plants are easily 
adapted to cultivation, and to this list many others 
might be added. It may not be amiss, however, to 
say here that delicate and rare plants, those difficult 
to transplant, should be sacredly protected in their 
native haunts. The collector’s zeal, if he be a true 
lover of science, will never endanger the destruction 
of her treasures. 








SOM? MUNCIE (INDIANA) NOTES. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. R. SNYDER 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES.- 


[Editorial Observations. } 

The Journgl has had occasion in the past to speak of 
the high educational standards in Indiana. Here are a 
few notes. They are gathered from looking about in 
Muncie. 

READING. 

Some suggestions of Superintendent W. R. Snyder to 
his teachers: — 

The teachers will master each selection before asking 
the children to read it. 

Pupils will converse on each lesson. 

All new words mastered before recitation. 

Drill on phonograms and phonics daily. 

New words placed on the board and mastered before 
recitation. 

Réad from every text-book in use at the time. Even 
in arithmetic, read problems as a reading exercise. Be 
sure that every child can read from his geography, lan- 
guage book, history, etc. 

The new words in every branch should be mastered in 
connection with the reading lesson. 

LANGUAGE. 


Capitalization, punctuation, and orthography should 
be carefully observed in every exercise written, whether 
it be primarily a language exercise or not. 

Sentence and paragraph dictation should be frequently 
given. 

Select words from the reading lesson for language exer- 
cises a day or two ahead of the reading. Keep the 
thought ahead to see what will aid tne reading by such 
language exercises. 

Take each branch of school work, and have language 
exercises a few days ahead, by way of preparation. This 
is specially helpful in the case of history and geography, 
and even in arithmetic. It is good in the music, draw- 
ing, and manual work. 

Nature work has the best of material for language 
exercises. 


THE WEATHER AND THE HEAVENS. 


Note the sun’s rising and setting. 

Note moon’s phases, first quarter, full moon, and last 
quarter. 

Note evening and morning stars. 

Locate the Great Dipper, and, one by one, other con- 
stellations. 

Locate North star. 

Children are ready for such work much earlier than is 
usually supposed. 


NATURE STUDY. 


It was in December that I was there, and nature study 
was focused for that month. 

Study the pine, fir, spruce, hemlock, cedar, and holly. 

Study sheep, cattle, deer, camel, doves, snow bunting, 
redbird, sparrow. 

Study quarries. 


OUR BODIES. 


Teach the care of the body. 

Teach cleanliness and its importance. 

Teach about clothing, summer and winter, day and 
night. 

Teach about food, raw and cooked; for summer and 
winter; for morning, midday, and night. 

Teach about foods of different countries. 

PICTURES. 

In December teach about the pictures of the Madonna, 
shepherds, cattle, sheep, pastoral life, the Orient, temples, 
evergreen trees, etc. 

Be sure that the geography of Palestine is recalled. 

Language lessons shquld deal with these pictures. 


° HISTORY. 


In December the history of the Jewish people should 
receive attention. 

Have no fear of offending any class of citizens if these 
things are reverently taught as history. 

Use the map in studying Palestine. 

Use the Bible for the historical foundation. Urge those 
who prefer any special edition of the Bible to bring their 
own version, as the historical facts will not differ. 





DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX. 














f { Date, April 4, 1802. 
Place Hampden, Me., on the Penobscot 
River, 6 miles below Bangor. 
Birth { Patents { Joseph Dix. 
no { Granu- { Dr. Elijah Dix. f Prop. of Maine 
| parents | Madam Dix. lands. d. 1809. 
‘ Located in Worcester about 1812. 
Family Mother an invalid. 
, Two brothers, educated by Miss Dix. 
Edueated in Boston at the home of her grandmother. 
{ Taught a school in Worcester at fifteen years of 
age. 
Established young ladies’ boarding school in Dix 
Mansion, corner of Washington Street and Orange 
| Court, now Dix Place. 
Charity school in stable chamber. 
Published in 1824 :— 
‘- Cunversations on Common Things.” 
| L *er—Sixty editions before 1860. 
| ‘- Evenings at Home.” 
** The Garland of Flowers.” 
‘* Meditations for Private Hours.” 
| A Hymn Book and Others. e 
All published anonymously. 
| Traveled in England. 
Studied methods of treating the insane. 
| William Luke. Philippe Pinel, John Howard, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Florence Nightingale, whom she met at 
| the Crimea. 
Returned to Bostun. 
..vents Studied penal institutions of Massachusetts. 
Began her work of reform in East Cambridge Jail. 
Journeyed throughout United States and Canada 
establis ing hospitals. 

Was instrumental in building thirty institutions. 
Butler Hospital, Providence, KR. I. 
Washington— 

The Beagden estate. 
Power over the insane 
in Scotland. 
in Texas, 
| Improved life saving conditions on Sable Island. 
Appointed Superintedent of Women Nurses, Civil 
War, 1861. 
Provided headquarters for convalescent soldiers and 
nurses, at her own expense, in Washington. 
| Continued the work for four years. 
Built monument for soldiers at Fortress Monroe. 
Resumed hospital work at close of war. 
| Died at Trenton, N. J., 1887. 
| Buried at Mt. Auburn, Mass. 
if { Stately. 
| Graceful in movement. 
' Shapely head. 
Personal Soft blue eyes. 
| Sweet rich voice. 
| Wealth of brown hair. 
Delicate in health. 
| Quiet but tasteful in dress. 
| Independent in spirit. 
Modest and unassuming. 
Self-sacrificing. 
Charac- | Fearless in the right. 
teristics | Resolute and untiring in hehalf of the oppressed 


and helpless. 
Reserved in regard to herself and her achievements. 
Loved liberty, highly patriotic. 
Kind to animals. 
Deeply religious : 
Would rise at 4.15 A.M., that she might have 
time for divine communion before beginning the 
work of the day. 
Fond of nature. 
A blade of grass she called ‘‘God’s every day 
love.” 
Dr. Channing. 
Horace Mann. 
_ Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 
Charles Sumner. 
John G. Whittier. 
Frederika Bremer. 
Miss Annie Gurney. 
Mrs. Livermore. 
The great and good with whom she always asso- 
ciated. 
{ Personal investigation of details. 
| Visited jaiis and almshouses where there were 
wrongs to be righted or improvements suggested. 
| Commen led whatever methods she found worthy 
of praise. 
| Prepared memorials to legislatures that had power 
| 
{ 





| 
| 
Friends | 
| 
| 
| 


to correct the wrongs. 
Sought out the leaders, interviewed them person 
ally. 
Secured services of most eminent people for pre- 
senting her memorials. 
Raised three millions of dollars through state leg- 
islature and other sources for humane purposes. 
Red Cross methods— 
Relief for sufferers. 
Chicago fire. 
Boston fire. 
Wee tetas methods for treatment of the insane. 
j 
} 


Methods 


Was instrumental in building or remodeling thirty 
two hospitals and almshouses—in the United 
States, Canada, England, Scotland, Ireland, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and Japan. 

Ameliorated the miseries of war in her care of the 
sick and wounded soldiers. 

As teacher, writer, and philanthropist she made the 

| world better. 

The National Dorothea Lynde Dix Memorial Associatiun. 


Achieve- - 
ments 





Motto. Lest we forget. 

oy To perpetuate the memory of Dorothea Lynd 
ix. 

Methods. By dissiminating knowledge of her life and works. 


By the preservation of her birthplace. 

By the erection of a monument, and by extending the work 
she loved—in doing good as they have opportunity. 
Membership. Any may become members who desire 

honor heroism and patriotism. 


to 
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~ ADDISON AND THE SPECTATOR.’—(LV.) 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


BY MARY E, LITCHFIELD. 





ADDISON. 


STEELE. 


LITERATURE. 


History. 





Cato acted April 14th. 
Writes for Steele’s 
Guardian. 


1713. 


1714. Appointed Secretary to 
the Lords Justices. 
Chief Secretary to Lord 
Sunderland, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 

Issues a new series of 


the Spectator. 


1715. The Freeholder, writ- 
ten on behalf of the 


Hanoverian dynasty. 


1716. The Drummer acted 
March 10th. 

Married to Charlotte, 
Dowager Countess of 
Warwick, August 2d. 

Becomes one of the 
secretaries of State. 


Retires in March, on ac- 
count of ill health, 
with a pension of 
£1,500 a year. 

Addison replies in his 
Old Whig to Steele’s 
remarks on the Peer- 
age Bill in the Ple- 
beian. 

The friends estranged. 

Death of Addison, 
June 17th. 


1719. 


An edition of Addison’s 
Works, in four vol- 
umes, printed for 
Jacob Tonson. 





1718. First number of the 


1718. 


Guardian published | 


March 12th. 


Elected member of | 


Parliament. 

Pamphlet: The Jmpor- 
tance of Dunkirk 
Considered. 

The Guardian suc- 
ceeded by the Fng- 
lishman. 

Steele attacked by 
Swift in his pam- 


phlet: The Indepen- | 


dence of the Guar- | 


dian Considered. 
The Crisis, 
pamphlet published 
by Steele. 

His expulsion from 


1714. 


another | 


the House of Com- | 


mons. 
Publication of the 


Lover and the} 


Reader. 
On the accession of 
George I., Steele is 


made supervisor of | 


the theatre, and given 
several other ap- 
pointments. 

His most important 
political pamphlet: 
Mr. Steele’s Apology 
for Himself and His 
Writings. 

The Ladies’ Intbrary, 
a compilation. 

Receives a patent, ap- 
pointing him mana- 
ger of Drury Lane 
theatre. 

Again elected to Par- 
liament. 

Knighted in April. 
New series of the 


1715. 


Englishman. 
Publication’ of Town 
Talk. 

1716. Commissioner of the 
forfeited estates in 
Scotland. 

1718. Death of Lady Steele. 


1719. Controversy over the 
Peerage Bill. 


Steele’s Plebetan. 


1720. Loses the patent con- 
stituting him mana- 
ger of Drury. Lane 
theatre. His peri- 
odical, the Theatre, 
tells of his griev- 


ances. 


1722. The Conscious Lovers 
acted at Drury Lane. 

1723. Failing health and fi- 
nancial difficulties. 

1726. Steele at Carmarthen 


in Wales. 


Pope: Windsor Forest. 


1715. Pope: Temple of Fame. 











1724. 


1726. 





1727. 


1716. 


1717. 


1719. 


1720. 


1721. 


1722. 


1723. 


Translation of the 
Iliad: Vol. I. (con- 
taining Books 1. to 
IV.). 
Le Sage: Gil Blas 
(Parts I.-III.). 


Birth of Thomas Gray. 


Pope: lotsa to Abel- 
ard. 

Elegy on an Onfortu- 
nate Lady, 


Defoe: Robinson Cru- 
soe (Part I.). 

Tickell: Elegy on Ad- 
dison. 


Defoe: Robinson Cru- 
soe (Parts II. and 
III.). 

Captain Singleton. 

Pope: «Translation of 
the Iliad (last vol.). 


Montesquieu: Lettres 
Persanes. 


Defoe : Moll Flanders. 
Journal of the 
Plague Year. 

Pope: Translation of 
the Odyssey (Vols. I. 
and Il. Publication 
completed in 1725). 

Swift : Drapier Letters. 

Burnet: History of my 

own Time (Vol. I.). 


Swift: Gulliver’s 
Travels. 
Thomson: Winter. 
Gay: Fables. 
Thomson: Summer. 











1713. Treaty of Utrecht ter- 
minates the War of 
the Spanish Succession. 
Frederick William I. 
succeeds to the throne 

of Prussia. 


Death of Queen Anne 
and accession of 
George I., Elector of 
Hanover. 

The Whigs in office. 


1714. 


1715. Rebellion of the First 
Pretender. 
Louis XV. succeeds to 


the throne of France. 


1717. Triple Alliance between 
France, Great Britain, 
and Holland. 

1718. Quadruple Alliance of 
Great Brrtain, France, 
Austria, and Holland, 
against Spain. 


1720. Bursting of the South 


Sea Bubble. 


Peter the Great dies, and 
his wife succeeds to the 
throne as Catharine I. 


1725. 


War between England 
and Spain. 

George II. succeeds his 
father. 


1727. 
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, water of the river, and the Chinese so named it because 


BIRDS THAT LIVE IN POEMS. 


[Give Names of Birds and Authors.] 


1. Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night’s Plu- 
tonian shore. 


2. Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird, 
No hungry generations tread thee down, 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown. 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 
































































































3. Half hid in tip-top apple blooms he swings, 
Or climbs ag’inst the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 
Or, givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair, 
Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, through the air. 


4. This poet, though he dwells apart, 
Moved by his hospitable heart, 
Sped, as I passed his sylvan fort, 
To do the honors of his court 
As fits a feathered lord of land. 
Flew near, with soft wing grazed my hand, 
Hopped on the bough, then, darting low, 
Prints his small impress on the snow, 
Shows feats of his gymnastic play, 
Head downward, clinging to the spray. 


5. Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And, singing still, dost soar, and, 
Soaring, ever singest. 


6. Sing of the air, of the wild delight 
Of wings that uplift and of winds that uphold you, 
The joy of freedom, the rapture of flight, 
Through the rifts of the floating mists that enfold 
you. 


Of the landscape lying so far below, 
With its towns and rivers and desert places, 
And the splendor of light above, and the glow 
Of the limitless, blue, ethereal spaces. 


A He sings each song twice over, 
Lest we should think he never could recapture 
The first, fine, careless rapture. 


8. Thrice welcome, darling of the spring, 
Even yet thou seem’st to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 


9. He clasps the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun, in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And, like a thunderbolt, he falls. 


10. I watch him as he skims along, 
? Uttering his sweet and mournful cry. 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye. 








GHOGRAPHICAL 


FRANK SMITH. 


CHINA. 


Teachers are often perplexed as to how to interest the 
class in the geography of foreign countries. The names 
of cities, streams, etc., are difficult to pronounce, and 
more difficult to remember. This is especially true with 
China. Yet, if the meaning of the words is known, by a 
little effort and trouble on the part of the teacher tne 
study can be made both profitable and interesting. The 
words which are so meaningless to the American boy or 
girl are condensed descriptions to the Chinese youth. 

Let us remember that, however many syllables there 
may be in a Chinese place name, it is ‘composed of as 
many words as there are syllables, since all Chinese 
words are monosyllabic. 

Take a few names of the most important rivers and 
cities, and, giving the meaning of the words, have a drill 
in locating them, and note how the name is a condensed 
description of them. 

Ho and Kiang both mean river, and when we see them 
on a map, or hear them pronounced, we know they refer 
to a stream or river. The other words used with them 
are usually descriptive. Hoang-ho means “Yellow 
river.” Hoang is descriptive of the appearance of the 


NAMES. . 


BY J. 


it cuts its bed through the yellow soil from which it de- 





|Continued on page 206.) 
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The Department of Superintendence will not 
meet permanently in Chicago, unless all signs fail. 

In Chicago 3,203 teachers favor a pension scheme 
and 650 do not. Five to one is a fair majority. 

Omaha has a sixteen-room elementary school 
building, but two stories, with every modern virtue, 
and all for $50,000. Building material is high in 
Omaha, so that an ideal building of sixteen rooms 
ought to be built for that sum or less in any city. 

J. B. McBeath, 176 Washington street, Boston, 
will send any teacher a fine map of the United 
States, three and one-half feet by five feet, mounted, 
free of charge. If ycu have no large map of the 
United States, send to Mr. McBeath for one at once. 

Schools for crippled children are now a necessity 
in every large city. Chicago has demonstrated the 
necessity, and now is to have a special school in every 
section of the city, and is to provide omnibuses for 
the transportation of the children. Few children 
have equal need of a good education. 

It is worthy of record that Professor W. H. Lynch 
of Mountain Grove, Mo., subscribes for ninety-two 
publications and he pays promptly. It is not to be 
wondered at that his Mountain Grove academy is 
prosperous in the extreme, with 425 students from 
the six nearest counties alone, and Professor Lynch 
is not cranky on this or any other subject. 

Jamestown, N. Y., is another city that illustrates 
the fallacy of the time-honored pessimistic figures 
about school attendance. From six to thirteen years 
of age the figures are as follows: At six, 346: at 
seven, 358; at eight, 390; at nine, 343: at ten, 366: 
at eleven, 376; at twelve, 324; at thirteen, 368. No 
serious dropping out in these eight years. 

Edgar 0. Silver, senior member of the house of 
Silver, Burdett. & Co., who has been in Hawaii and 
en route for several weeks, has returned to his office 
and resumed charge of affairs this week. The ir 
mense business developed by this house in fifteen 
years told on the health of Mr. Silver, who wisely 
decided upon a genuine outing, which he has taken: 
and returns in full vigor for carrying on the business. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The Congregationalist, edited by Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning, has been purchased by the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, and the presump- 
tion is that it will maintain its uniformly high liter- 
ary standard, and retain its influence in public 
affairs. At the first blush there is a sense of disap- 
pointment even at a change of ownership, but if the 
Congregationalist continues to be its own delightful 
self, the public will care very little about the pro- 
prietorship. 








EDUCATIONAL, NOT PENAL. 

All the tendencies of the day demand the classi- 
fication of criminals and the discrimination between 
their restraint, punishment, and education. Massa- 
chusetts, that has usually led in reform methods of 
treating criminals, is now facing a new problem in 
the proposition for an intermediate industrial school 
for criminals, who are not tough, from fifteen to 
eighteen. 

More than sixty Massachusetts judges declare 
over their own signatures that there is no suitable 
place to which the ordinary juvenile offender be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen can be sent. The state 
has done too much for her schools and her children 
to fail now to make suitable school provision for these 
youth. 

There is no better place for boys under fifteen 
vears of age than at the famous Lyman school; there 
is no better reformatory for toughs and young men 
from eighteen upwards than at Concord; but neither 
is adapted to youth from fifteen to eighteen who are 
not professional toughs. Largely because of the 


testimony of the judges, it is proposed to have an in- 


termediate industrial school for this class of boys, 
who need education and not punishment, a schoo! 
and not a reformatory. The movement is educa- 
tional and should be so regarded. 





CHICAGO INSTITUTK AND UNIVERSITY. 





The Chicago Institute is to be a part of Chicago 


University, and the authority of Colonel Parker is’ 


not to be in the least disturbed. The university will 
now have a fully equipped school system from the 
kindergarten to the law school. The importance of 
this combination cannot be easily appreciated ex- 
cept by those who know both institutions well. 

A significant feature of the amalgamation is that 
in the one building, as a definite part of the univer- 
sity, within four or five blocks of the present build- 
ings, there will be a great combination of five schools. 
They are:— 

1. The Blaine School of Pedagogy, a technical schooi 
for adult pupils studying to prepare for teaching. 

2. A secondary school or academy, corresponding in 
rank to the ordinary high school, or preparatory school. 
to fit students for the university. 

2. The Chicago manual training school. This schoo) 
is now located on Michigan avenue and Twelfth street. 
The university has property there valued at $150,000. 
This is to be sold, and the school removed to the new 
building. 

4. The elementary school. Under the auspices of the 
university, there is now on Ellis avenue, hear the uni- 
versity, the Dewey elementary school, in which Profes- 
sor John Dewey has worked to evolve his system of peda- 
gogical psychology. 

5. The kindergarten. This is to be a genuine kinder- 
garten for small children. 

By this combination of schools and the university, 
Dr. Harper, Colonel Francis W. Parker, and Pro- 
fessor Dewey will be able to carry out their idea of 
starting a child in at the kindergarten and taking 
him through the university, all in one institution. 
The building will be constructed according to the 
plans which had been perfected for the Chicago In- 
stitute for its North Side location. 


THE BEST LITERATURE: WHEN? WHY? 








The primary grades are as important, from the 
standpoint of good literature, as any years of a child’s 
life. He learns to read in these years, which puts 
him in an attitude toward literature that he will never 
have again. Whether reading will be attractive or 


unattractive will largely be determined by what is 
reid in the primary school. If what the child reads 
is insipid, if it has no relish, if it quickens no appe- 
tite, the teachers in these years miss an opportunity 
that may never recur. If a child reads words, words; 
words, which are shed with the leaving of the room, 
then the less he reads, the better. 

The day has passed when an enlightened commu. 
nity will tolerate—I go up; Do Igo up? I do go up. 
We go up; Do we go up? We do go up. They go 
up; Do they go up? They do go up — to the end 
of the chapter; or that equally silly talk about — I 
see a cat; Do I see a cat? Ido seeacat. I see the 
cat; Do I see the cat? I do see the cat. Can I see 
a cat? I can seeacat. Can I see the cat? I can see 
the cat. Can a cat see me? A cat can see me. Can 
the cat see me? The cat can see me. Can you see a 
cat? You can see a cat. Can you see the cat? You 
can see the cat. Can a cat see you? A cat can see 
you. Can the cat see you? The cat can see you — to 
the end of time. All that you have to do to make a 
book of such vague and vicious, mumblings is to set 
your pen a-going and go off and leave it. 

It seems incredible that such things should be 
)rinted, and yet this is but a slight exaggeration of 
books that have sold by the million. How was it 
possible? Simply because the old-time book makers 
and teachers thought that in order to learn to read 
a child should re-read words, and therefore the most 
nearly alike sentences could be, the better. Let us 
be grateful that such nonsense has gone with the old- 
time theory that if a man was sick and needed all the 
blood he had, the thing to do was to draw it off in 
quantities. 

We now know that the blood needs toning up at 
such times, and so the interest of the child needs the 
tonic of good literature. Ifachild reads ten sentences 
of the nerveless kind, his interest and attention lessen 
with each new sentence, and the liability to stumble 
increases as he goes blundering on, 

The child that reads “Mother Goose,” “ Fairy 
Tales,” or any masterpieces in the child's world, is 
thinking of what he is reading, and the relish quickens 
his appetite for more. Better than phonics, even, is 
the relish of genuine literature. These classics stay 
by. A man of fifty feels a thrill of boyish glee when 
he hears a child rattling off a gem from “ Mother 
Goose,” but “ Do I go up?” causes a sickening mem- 
ory of vapidity. 

The time has come for strong utterances all along 


“the line. The child must have only the best, the best 


for him, in language books and in reading; the best 
in illustrations as well as in literature. Art must go 
hand in hand with literature. The child’s world in 
literature and art is that of the master. There are 
some First Readers that meet these requirements , 
insist that all shall furnish good literature and art. 








MODERN HISTORICAL FICTION. 

History is no longer what it once was, either in its 
making or in its writing. The laboratory method, 
which knows neither mercy nor reverence, has shown 
us how mistaken was the policy of resting history on 
single instances. For centuries the world’s estimate 
of Swiss loyalty and skill were idealized in the legend 
of William Tell. For six hundred years the children 
of all lands believed the story of Tell and the apple, 
as for thousands of years people believed in Eve and 
that other apple. In the same way, for a century 
and a half the American nation gathered all of its 
ideals of the virtues of George Washington about his 
little hatchet and the tree, as Mrs. Nation has 
gathered her opposition to strong drink about her 
little hatchet and the saloon. That was the way his- 
tory was written from the story of the creation of a 
man and a woman to the story of Redemption. 

The laboratory method has robbed us of our joy 
in the flight of the arrow of William Tell, and in the 
frankness of George Washington, geology robbed us 
of the story of the six creative days, and evolution 
has shaken faith in the creative edict for man and 
woman. With equal ease reverence for dates and 
days has gone, until our children get no credit for 
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reciting a string of dates, and the orator on Memo- 
rial day forgets Gettysburg and Appomatox, while he 
discusses imperialism and election laws. 

The student of history in school feels the shock 
of this transference more than any oné else. He 
cannot memorize dates or describe battles, and he is 
liable to come to grief if he gives the causes of the 
Civil war. What is left for him? Nothing is left, 
hut a new history is open to him in the study of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and social progress; in sub- 
stituting appreciation of scholars, statesmen, and in- 
ventors for soldiers; in revealing customs, habits, 
and conditions rather than plots; in dealing with 
domestic and eivie interests rather than with 
tragedy. 

Hereafter we are to judge of men, of nations, and 
of other days by what the people were, and by what 
they did rather than by what they said; by construc- 
tive forces, and not destructive. All this neces- 
sitates a new historical novel, one that gives a vivid 
picture of life at home and at school, in business and 
in society. 

No better idea of imaginative historical literature 
can be given than in the way in which the thousandth 
anniversary of the death of Alfred the Great is com- 
memorated in a recent book for the young by Eva 
March Tappan, “In the Days of Alfred the Great.” 
The name itself shows the changed point of view. 
No character in history has been shrined in more 
traditional glory than England’s favorite a thousand 
vears ago, and yet the writer for students to-day sets 
forth those glories, not merely in thrilling incident, 
but in graphie portrayal of the customs, habits, con- 
ditions of those days. 

Thus studied, history has new meaning to a child 
and his teacher, who see not one unnatural boy and 
man whose historical halo is weird, but rather a real 
world strangely unlike their own, but all the more 
fascinating. 

Supplementary reading for the child, and the 
reading circle work in history for teachers will more 
and more drift away from both tragic incident and 
bald fact and lead to a delightful knowledge of the 
days of Alfred the Great, a thousand years ago, of 
Columbus in Spain and Portugal, of Washington and 
Jefferson, of Webster and Calhoun, of Lincoln and 
Grant, of Dewey and Carnegie. 








N. HE. A. AT DETROIT. 

In three months there will be from 10,000 to 
15,000 school men and women in Detroit in attend- 
ance upon the meeting of the National Educational 
Association. While we can never know absolutely 
how successful a meeting will be, there is every rea- 
son to believe that it will be larger than any previous 
meeting, with the possible exception of the meeting 
it Los Angeles, which meeting had about four thou- 
sand teachers from the Pacific coast enrolled, re- 
gardless of whether or not they would attend. It is 
not probable that Michigan will have any consider- 
able “enrollment of honor,” so that the management 
will be somewhat handicapped when viewed from the 
standpoint of the Los Angeles meeting. 

Both the Los Angeles and the Denver: meetings 
had a very large, purely excursion attendance, which 
it improbable elsewhere, which places the Detroit 
ineeting at a further disadvantage. On the other 
hand, it is the most central location, from the stand- 
point of the states that usually furnish the member- 
ship, of any place of meeting since 1887. There 
will certainly be a larger attendance of those who 
¢o to attend the sessions than ever before. 

Detroit is not only centrally located for the states 
‘bout Chieago and the Great Lakes, but it is specially 
well located for fast trains from Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Missouri. There is no better and few equally 
good places for the enjoyment of the meeting. The 
hotels are good and will do all in their power for the 
comfort of their guests. The private residences will 
be open to the teachers, furnishing better board and 
lodging for $1.50 ¢ day than hotels furnish for {wice 
or thrice that amount. The halls are centrally lo- 
cated, so that the social as well as the program fea- 
tures will be available without effort. The electric 
ear rides are numerous, refreshing, and every way 
attractive; the island park is matchless for comfort 


and pleasure; the boating up Lake St. Clair is de- 
lightful and inexpensive, while the excursions to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and* Toledo, Manitoulin island, 
Mackinac, and many other resorts in Lakes Huron 
and Michigan; to Sault Ste Marie, West Superior, 
Duluth, and other points of interest on Lake 
Superior. ‘ 
The attendance at Detroit ought to be much in- 
creased by the fact that one can visit the Pan 
American exposition without greatly adding to the 
expense of transportation for those from the West 
and not at all to those from the East. Ten days 
stop-over will undoubtedly be allowed all those who 
go from the East and Middle states, while these from 
the West have only September 1 as their limit. 
_ President J. M. Green will certainly present a 
grand program. He is giving most of his time for 
the year to the making of the program, and to ar- 
ranging other matters which will contribute to the 
glorious success of the meeting. Now it remains for 
all superintendents, principals, college and normal 
school professors, the teachers and publishers, to do 
their part toward securing a large attendance. Go 
if you can, but if you cannot, then pass the word 
along so that others will go because of your sug- 
gestion. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. . 


General Botha, after conference with the other 
Boer leaders, has rejected the terms of peace which 
General Kitchener offered him. ‘The indomitable 
courage of the Boers is thus again attested, what- 
ever may be thought of their judgment. ‘They are 
comparatively a handful, scattered and disorganized, 
yet they are keeping busy a British army of more 
than two hundred thousand men. It may be that 
their resolution to prolong the war springs simply 
from an obstinate tenacity of purpose, and a feeling 
that they have suffered about everything that war 
can inflict upon them, and that they may as well go 
on making the victory of the English a costly one; 
or it may be that they have a shrewd expectation 
that something may turn up in some other quarter 
of the globe which will force England to recall her 
troops from South Africa. 

: * K * 

The clash between Russian and British interests 
at Tientsin is important chiefly because of the evi- 
dence which it will afford to the acute Chinese that 
they have nothing to fear from the solidarity of the 
western nations. Allies who are ready to fly at each 
other’s throats upon so slight provocation are not 
seriously to be dreaded by a common foe. The im- 
mediate cause of the trouble at Tientsin is the at- 
tempt of the British to build a railway siding on land 
which the Russians claim to have been conceded to 


them., If permission had been asked for laying 
the tracks, it is likely that it would have been 


granted, but, from the British point of view to ask 
permission was to concede the Russian claim, and 
the tracklayers were instructed to go ahead without 
ceremony. ‘Then the Russians threatened force, and 
the British made counter threats, and so for days 
British and Russian troops confronted each other on 
opposite sides of the trench. 
* aK * 

This ineident at Tientsin, and the far larger 
quarrel which is imminent regarding Manchuria, 
vindicate the wisdom of the United States in refus- 
ing to participate in the later movements of the 
allies. It is agreed on all hands that the American 
troops have been under good discipline. They have 
had no hand in the “punitive” expeditions, or in any 
of the murdering and looting chargeable to the sol- 
diers of other nations. When there wag real fighting 
to be done, they have borne themselves bravely, but 
they have not slaughtered coolies or burned villages. 
Under recent orders, the American legation guard at 
Pekin will be reduced to 150 men. No better evi- 


‘dence could be given of the moderation and disci- 


pline of the American troops than the fact that, as 
soon as it became known at Pekin that they were to 
be withdrawn, and the part of the city which they 
had policed was to be turned over to the Germans, 
a large number of the Chinese residents waited upon 
General Chaffee, to entreat him to remain, on the 
ground that under his administration order had been 


preserved, and the Chinese had been able to secure 
justice. 
* * + 

The most magnificent gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
in his favorite field of benevolence, the building of 
public libraries, is his proposition to give $5,200,000 
for the erection of sixty-five branch libraries in the 
city of New York. As usual, there are conditions 
attached to the gift, but they are not conditions in- 
tended to exploit Mr. Carnegie’s generosity or to per- 
petuate his name, but to compel some action on the 
part of the community to be benefited. The city 
must provide sites and money for the maintenance 
of the libraries, and Mr. Carnegie will erect the 
buildings. Under this splendid stimulus, prompt 
action has been taken. Several sites have already 
been given by individuals, and others are promised, 
and a bill to give the city the necessary powers has 
been introduced in the legislature. It is a striking 
evidence of the conditions under which New York is 
governed that there are suspicions of a purpose on 
the part of Tammany to “work” the construction of 
these libraries and the patronage arising under them 
for its own ends. Great pains will have to be taken 
to avoid this and to keep the management of the 
libraries in disinterested hands. 

* * * 

This promises to be a record-breaking year in 
American foreign trade. The indications now are 
that the exports for the fiscal year will reach the 
enormous total of a billion and a half dollars. For 
the eight months ending with the first of March, the 
exports were fifteen million dollars over a billion; 
and for the twelve months ending with the first of 
March the total was $1,490,194,985. If the remain- 
ing four months of the fiscal year result as well as 
the preceding eight months, the billion-and-a-half 
limit will be exceeded. The balance of trade in 
favor of the United States on the eight months’ 
business was nearly half a billion dollars. 

* * * 

The United States has two small international 
difficulties on its hands. One is with Morocco, and 
relates to a long-standing claim for injuries to an 
American citizen, which the government obstinately 
refuses to pay. The cruiser New York has been sent 
to Morocco, not to bombard any ports, but to exert 
a kind of moral pressure on the Sultan. The other 
difficulty is with Venezuela, the government of which 
seems curiously ready to give offense. The Ameri- 
ean consular agent at Barcelona has been twice ar- 
rested by the Venezuelan authorities, on some ground 
which is not-clear. The United States demanded an 
apology on the first occasion, but received no reply, 
and the second arrest followed soon. The agent is 
a subject of Denmark, but is entitled to protection 
as an accredited agent of the United States. 

* * * 

The disturbances among the students at the uni- 
versity centres in Russia, particularly at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, are reaching ominous proportions. 
It is the old story of oppression on the part of the 
authorities and brutality by the Cossacks, met by 
blind and irresponsible ebullitions among the 
students. The particular provocation is often veiled 
in mystery, or it may be a very trivial occurrence; 
but the great student communities, men and women, 
are always on the edge of revolt; and the authorities 
seem to know no remedies but harsh ones. Scores 
of students have been sentenced to military service; 
others have been put in prison; and several have been 
killed in street rioting. Still the agitation goes on, 
and it derives a more serious character than usual 
from the fact that in some instances the students 
have been joined by workingmen. 

= - * 

The remodeled steamship Ophir, having on board 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York and 
their party, and attended by two cruisers as escort, 
sailed from Portsmouth March 16 on a voyage which 
is not expected to end until November 1. The in- 
terval is to be consumed in the tour of the chief 
colonies, with the opening of the Australian parlia- 
ment May 9 as the chief feature, and a return trip 
which will include the West Indies, Canada, and 
Newfoundland. March weather is no respecter of 
persons, and the royal party encountered .a heavy 
blow on the way to Gibraltar. 
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rives its color. Remember that Hoang means “yellow,” 
and “Hai” means sea. Putting the two words together, 
we have “Hoang-haie,” or “Yellow sea.” The Hoang-ho 
river, pouring its water into the sea, gives it the same 
yellowish color, hence the name. 

Tsin-kiang means “Clear river.” ‘Si’ means “west.” 
“Pe” means “north,” and “Tung” means “east.” Unite 
these words with “Kiang,” and we have the names of the 
three rivers which converge upon Canton,—Si-kiang, Pe- 
kiang, and Tung-kiang. These names tell the direction 
from which they flow. This, told to the children, and a 
little drill, will help fix in their minds the location of 
these rivers, so that they will never be forgotten. Here 
is another, Yun-ho, which really means, in Chinese, 
“Grand canal.” When it is pointed out that this river 
plays an important part in the freight service of China, 
the name will be easily remembered, and, when pro- 
nounced, its location and importance will naturally be 
recalled. 

The word Yang means “ocean’’; tse means ‘son. 
Knowing this, and remembering that Kiang means river, 
the child will readily understand the meaning of the 
greatest river of China,—Yang-tse-Kiang. The Chinese 
believe that the Yang-tse-Kiang contributes more water 
to make the ocean than any other river, and the name 
they apply to it conveys the idea that the ocean is its son. 
Yang-tse-Kiang, ‘““‘Ocean-son of the river.” 

Explain the meaning of these words separately, writ- 
ing them on the board. Ask the pupils to find words on 
the map made up of these. Better begin with two or 
three. Ask, then, what is the word the name of. Ex- 
planation can then follow. Why so named? 

Another river of interest is Pei-ho, “White river,” by 
reason of the seizure of the forts near its mouth, taken 
by the powers during the late trouble in China. 

The names of cities are often descriptive of location 
or otherwise. We have already learned that “Pe” means 
“north,” “Nan” means “south.” “Kin” means “capital,” 
or, “The King’s Household.” Hence, Pekin means 
“North Capital.”” Pekin was not always the capital of 
the empire; far to the south is a city that was for a long 
time the capital. Nankin then means “Southern 
Capital.” 

“Tien” means “heavenly,” and ““Tsin’” means “place.” 
Tien-Tsin, the largest city in Northern China, means 
“heavenly place.” 

Many other combinations will suggest themselves, to- 
gether with ways of presenting to class. The dry, mo- 
notonous task of trying to memorize the names and loca- 
tion of these places will give way to interest, and the 
mind will retain the information with little effort. 


” 








THE LILAC. 
“Shrubs there are 
... That, at the call of Spring, 
Burst forth in bloomed fragrance; 
Lilacs, robed 
In snow-white innocence or purple pride.” 
1. When buds began to grow. (Harly last 
summer.) 
Arrangement of buds on twig. (In pairs.) 


* 
~ 


3. Effect of this arrangement on shape of bush. 

4. What are nodes? Internodes? 

5. Difference in length of internodes. (Note 1.) 

6. Rank of buds. 

7. Terminal bud rarely developed. 

8. Describe lateral bud. (Long, slender, more 
or less pointed.) 

9. Adventitious buds—sprouting from roots— 
effect on shape of bush. 

10. Distinguish leaf buds and mixed buds. 


(Note 2.) 
11. Examine a bud carefully; cut bud crosswise 
] 


and lengthwise and examine with glass. 

12. Find in mixed bud rudiments of twig, leaves, 
and flowers. 

13. Modified leaves used for protection. 

i4. Cause of opening. (Growth of twig bursts 
the bud.) 

15. Compare this twig and the folding of its 
leaves in the bud with the horse chestnut. poplar, 
and others. 


16. Are hb s of plants that die down to the 
earth in fall, or those that mature seeds. covered 
with seales? Greenhouse plants? Plants in warm 
countries ? 

r7. (;rowth of leaves at time of blossoming. 
Study of leaf. Taking on of color by flower and 
leaf, 

i @ . ° 
18, Moral lesson in growing bud. 


19. T.lae, native of what country? 
NOTES. 

1. Because it gives up at its upper node cer- 
tain fibres to furnish the petiole of the formed 
stem. 

2. Buds at end of stem- largest because sap is 
thickest there—leaves have taken out most of the 
moisture. 

SBLECTION. 

“Lilae of Persia! Tell us some fine tale 

Of Eastern lands; we’re fond of travelers. 
Have you no legends of some sultan proud, 
Or old fire worshipper? 

What! not one note made on your voyage? 
Well, *tis wondrous strange 

That you should let so rare a chance go by, 
While those who never journeyed half so far 
Fill sundry volumes, and expect the world 
To reverently peruse and magnify 


What it well knew before.” 
—Midland Schools. 








GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. _— 


Ousley, Clarence. 

Thrilling Experiences in Galveston Storm. National 
* Magazine, Vol. 13, No. 1, pp. 533-42. Boston, Octo- 
ber, 1900. 

Experiences of an actual observer, graphic descrip- 
tion, fully illustrated. Useful for teacher of physical 
geography. 

North America. Storms. Galveston, Tex. 

Moore, Willis L. 

The Weather Bureau and the Gulf Storms. National 
Magazine, Vol. 13, No. 1, pp. 590-97. Boston, Octo- 
ber, 1900. 

A-scientific account of the Galveston storm, with dia- 
grams showing advance of storm and brief explanation 
of whirling storms in general. Valuable article for 
teachers of physical geography. 

North America. Storms. Galveston, Tex. 

Nearlein, Jane. 
The Land of William Tell. Overland Magazine, Vol. 
37, No. 2, pp. 710-15. San Francisco, February, 1901. 

Characteristics of the Swiss. Interesting, but not es- 
pecially valuable. 

Description of St. Gotthard tunnel and the building of 
it (710). Beautiful scenery on the railroad (710-11). 
Altorf, the scene of the story of William Tell (711). 
Legend of Schwanau (711). Lucerne—derivation of its 
name (711). Mt. Rigi—its railroad, legend (711-12). 
Beautiful scenery (712). Legend of Mt. Pilatus (713). 
Brunnen—Zurich (713). Origin of pilgrimage to Ein- 
sideln (714-15). 

Alps, Switzerland. 

Terry, Laurence M. 
Coffee Culture in Mexico. Overland Magazine, Vol. 
37, No. 2, pp. 703-9. San Francisco, February, 1901. 
Mexicans exporters, not consumers (703) Descrip- 


tion of Mexican drinks (703). Coffee not indigenous to 
Mexico, introduced in 1800. Thrives in lowlands and up- 


lands (703). Its culture,—care of seeds and seedlings, 
pruning, flowers, foliage, berries (704). Picking, money 
paid for labor, coffee yield per tree (705). Process of 
drying, threshing, cleaning, both old and new methods 


(705-6). Storage, classification, sacks (706). Exported 


from Vera Cruz to New York, Baltimore, France, Kng- 
land, ete. (707). Cheap Mexican labor—characteristics 
(707). Mexican peon’s relation to white man. His char- 


acteristics (708). Importation of Chinese coolies (709). 
Quality of Mexican coffee,—shipment in 1898, profits 


(709). 
Gocd illustrations and a good description. 


Molan, Rev. A. H. 


Inverary. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol, 22, No. 89, pp. 
13-56. London, Eng., September, 1900. 
Good illustrations of the castle, interior and exterior, 


with town and Highland Scotch scenery. 


Hall (46). ‘View from above (47). Saloon (49-50). 


Silver firs (52). Dundarawe Castle and town cross (53). 
Loch~Awe (54). Castle from the hill (55). 


Schooling, J. Holt. 


Justice to England. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol. 22, No. 
89. pp. 77-83. London, Eng., September, 1900. 
An article showing distribution of seats in the house 


of commons, England, proving that Ireland has had a 
degree of representation much in excess of just amount, 
and England a deficiency. Several tables showing these 
facts. 


Population 1881 to 1901 (77). Proportional distribution 
(78). Actual distribution on proportional population 
basis (78). Contribution to imperial services made by 





England, Scotland, Ireland (81). Distribution of seats 

on that basis (81). Comparison between England and 

Ireland as regards representation (82). Summary (83). 
House of commons. 


Lindo, F. C. 

Anaradhapura—A Hundred Miles of Ruins.  Illus- 
trated. New Illustrated Magazine Quarterly, Vol. 14, 
pp. 12-17. London, May, 19vv. 

An interesting account of town in Ceylon. With ex- 

cellent illustrations. 

Ruins of temples and palaces dating back 2,000 years 

or more—ninety miles north of Kandy Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 


Wallace, S. Williamson. 

The Low Nile of 1899: In Relation to the Cotton Crop 
of 1900. Blackwood’s (Edinburgh) Magazine, Vol. 
167, No. 1012, pp. 247-49. Edinburgh, February, 1900. 

Shows clearly present conditions of the Nile as to its 
floods, definite ideas as to the crops of its flood plains, 
and the dependence of the pecple upon its rise to a suffi- 
cient height. 

A “good ‘Nile’ and a “bad Nile’—how its height is 
measured (247). Basin irrigation to be given up on com- 
pletion of the great dam at Assouan—canal irrigation in 
Lower Nile (248). Value of sugar, cotton, and rice crop, 
the food crops to be more or less sacrificed for the cotton 
crops, and why (249). 

Egypt. Cotton. 








WOMEN AUTHORS.—(V.) 


Pennington, Jeanne G.; b. Delaware; 1. New York 
City. 

Phillips, Maude Gillette; b. Massachusetts, 1860; 1. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Piatt, Sarah Morgan Bryan; b. Kentucky, 1836; 1. 
North Bend, O. 

Plummer, Mary Wright; b. Indiana, 1856; 1. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Poor, Agnes Blake (“Dorothy Prescott’); 1. Brookline, 
Mass. 

Porter, Rose; b. New York, 1845; 1. New Haven, Conn. 

Poulsson, Anne Emilie; b. New Jersey, 1853; 1. Boston. 

Pratt, Ella Farman; b. New York; 1. Warner, N. H. 

Prince, Helen Choate; pb. Massachusetts, 1857; 1. 
Indri-et-Loire, France. ! 

Proctor, Edna Dean; b, New Hampshire, 1838; 1. South 
Framingham, Mass. 

Rabb, Kate Milner (Mrs.); 1. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ragozin, Zenaide Alexeievna; b. Russia; 1. New York 
City. 

Rand, Mary Frances Abbott; b. Maine, 1840; 1, Water- 
town, Mass. 

Randolph, Sarah Nicholas; b. Virginia, 1839; 1. Balti- 
more. 

Ray, Anna Chapin; b. Massachusetts, 1865; 1. West- 
haven, Conn. 

Raymond, Evelyn Hunt; b. New York, 1843; 1. Balti- 
more. 

Rayner, Emma; 1. Boston. 

Reese, Lizette Woodworth; b. Maryland, 1856; 1. Bal- 
timore. 

Reno, Itti Kinney; b. Tennessee, 1862; 1. Nashville. 

Repplier, Agnes; b. Philadelphia, 1859; 1, Philadel- 
phia. 

Richards, Laura Elizabeth; b. Boston, 1850; 1. Gar- 
diner, Me. 

Richmond, Euphemia Johnson (“Effie Johnson’); pb. 
New York, 1825; 1. Mount Upton, N. Y. 

Riggs, Kate Douglas Wiggin; b. Philadelphia; 1, New 
York City. 

Rimmer, Caroline Hunt; b. Massachusetts, 1851; 1. 
Randolph, Mass. 

Rives, Hallie Erminie; b. Kentucky, 1874; 1. New York 
City. 

Robbins, Mary Caroline; b. Maine, 1842; 1. Hingham, 
Mass. 

Robinson, Annie Douglas Green (“Marion Douglas’); 
b. New Hampshire, 1842; 1. Bristol, N. H. 

Robinson, Edith; b. Massachusetts, 1858; 1. Boston. 

Robinson, Harriet Hanson; b. Boston, 1825; 1. Malden, 
Mass. 

Robinson, Sarah Tappan Doolittle; b. Massachusetts, 
1827; 1. Lawrence, Kan. ; 

toge, Charlotte Fiske (“Charlotte Fiske Bates’);  b. 


1 New York, 1838; t. Boston. 


Roblfs, Anna Katherine Green; b. Brooklyn, 1846; 1. 
New York City. 

Rollins, Clara Sherwood; b. St. Louis, 1874 

Rorer, Sarah T.; |. Philadelphia, 

Roseboro, Viola; b. Tennessee; 1. New York City. 

Roucolle, Adrienne; b. France, 1875; 1. Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Rowe, Henrietta Gould; b. Maine, 1835; 1. Bangor, Me. 


; l. Boston. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HORNBROOK’S ARITHMETICS. 
A PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Number Studies for Sec- 
ond, Third, and Fourth Grades. 255 pp. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 420 pp. 
Both by A. R. Hornbrook, Evansville, Ind. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 

Here are two text-books that justify their appearance 
by the freshness of treatment, closeness of grading, 
clearness of statement, and abundance of opportunity for 
practice. A working knowledge of numbers is inevitable 
if a class does reasonably faithful work with these books. 
There is a definite philosophy beneath them, and they are 
worked out in such a clear manner that any teacher can 
use them with comfort. It is not an easy matter to put a 
philosophy as to teaching processes into such form that 
an ordinary teacher can use the book comfortably, and 
no teacher gets good results when she is chafed from un- 
certainty. 

The work is essentially concrete, and yet the pupil is 
taken into the realm of the abstract so early that it is 
numbers, and not things, are held inthe mind. The con- 
crete objects are largely in moneys, weights and meas- 
ures, plane and solid geometrical figures. The early les- 
sons are on tens, twos, addition, subtraction, with con- 
crete applications, fives, elevens, nines, threes, eights, 
fours, sevens, sixes, and twelves. There is a definite 
reason for the order of study by which eleven came be- 
fore nine, seven before six. So much for the ‘Primary 
Arithmetie.” 

The “Grammar School Arithmetic” is worked out for 
results. There is not a minute’s show work init. There 
is a good deal of work, which, at first sight, may tend to 
paralyze the timid, but the reason for the giving of so 
much space is to avoid any abrupt jumps, * The rock over 
which slow children always stumble in arithmetic is the 
necessity of jumping over something too high for them. 
Here the advance is so gradual that no child need trip. 
It is infinitely easier to perform ten examples, almost as 
easy as the previous ten, than it is to try to get on with- 
out the ten, and not be able to reach understandingly 
the next step. It requires more practice than is usually 
available for the ordinary child to weave into his mental 
life, so that it will not speedily ravel out, all the intri- 
cacies of everyday grammar school arithmetic. It is this 
fact, evidently, that has led to the making of these books 
to meet just such conditions. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. By W. B. Powell, A.M. New York: ‘she Mac- 
millan Company. 271 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Powell has furnished the schools with a book of 
threefold value. As a means of preparation for the study 
of the events of United States history, part I. introduces 
the simplest principles of civil government, a study of 
man as a social being, the origin of laws, the necessity 
of representative men to make the laws, etc. Town, city, 
and state officers are mentioned, until the discussion of 
the president of the nation is reached. This naturally 
suggests the name of the first president. In part II., 
around Washington, are grouped facts regarding the re- 
lation of the colonies to each qgher and to England. 
Here much attention is given to the general position of 
the colonies, thus suggesting a study in geography. For 
the purpose splendid maps are given. Part III. contains 
a complete history of the United States. Here is an 
elaborated account of the colonies, with the story of their 
transformation into states, also of the various presidents 
and their ideals of government. The volume closes with 
a dissertation on the progress of the United States, giv- 
ing glimpses of her new dependencies. Well illustrated, 
the book is an excellent school book, and serves, also as 
valuable home reading. 


RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
ANDREW JACKSON. By William Garrett Brown. 
JAMES B. EADS. By Lewis How. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Paul Elmer Moore. 

New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“Being little studies of great Americans.” That is the 
way in which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co: introduce their 
new series of little biographies, in their Riverside Se- 
ries. The titles given are the titles of the first three 
numbers, and in preparation are William Penn, General 
jrant, Lewis, and Clarke. The publishers propcse to 
issue this series monthly. Certainly they are doing an 
estimable thing in issuing this series. These little books 
the teacher can catch up and in half an hour, more or 
less, ‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest just what 
she needs for her history lesson the next day.” Every 
true teacher in these days tries to teach history as the 
story of living men and women. But she cannot wade 
through long-winded biograph’es for every lesson. She 
wants the essentials sifted out, yet she wants more than 
the mere bones of the skeleton to construct the living 
man from, she wants h's personality. In this biographi- 
cal series she finds what she seeks, a short sketch in 
which each man’s personality stands out as plainly as his 
frontispiece portrait, yet which gives the main history- 
making facts of his life clearly and concretely. The 
nominal price, fifty cents, goes far, also, to make the 
little books practicable. The “Riverside” hallmark of 
excellence of type and make-up needs no recommenda- 
tion. 


POEMS FROM SHELLEY AND KEATS. 
Carleton Newsom. 

MACAULAY’S BSSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. By 
Margaret J. Frick. 

CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. By Willard C. Gore. 

SCOTT’S IVANHOE. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 25 cents 

each. 

These volumes are for the special use of the student 
preparing for college, hence contain a concise presenta- 
tion of the subjects. Among the supplementary readings 
recommended for high school work are the poems of 
Shelley and Keats, both of whom so perfectly interpret 
the feelings and ideals of youth, Introductory to this 


By Sidney 





volume is a brief sketch of the lives of the poets, also a 
bibliography of reference books. The poems selected are 
those most capable of educing the youthful sympathies. 

In Mrs. Frick’s work, the introduction inciudes not 
only the life and works of Macaulay, but skecches of 
India, her inhabitants, religion, government, and bits of 
her history before and after occupation by the British. 
A topical outline of contemporaneous history is an excel- 
lent preparation for the study of Warren Hastings. 

Mr. Gore has inserted a sketch of Carlyle and Burns, 
showing how the philosopher became the sympathetic 
critic Of the Scottish bard. For further information re- 
garding Carlyle, a list of references is given for parallel 
reading. Those poems of Burns are included which best 
illustrate Carlyle’s estimate of him. 

In arrangement these books are much the same, each 
explained by valuable notes, questions being inserted to 
develop critical ability. They are splendidly adapted to 
the uses of the student of literature. 

TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. By 
M. Hue. Translated from the French by W. Hazlitt. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 342 
pp. Price, $2.00. y 
This book records the travels of two men during the 

years 1844-’45-’46. When it first appeared in France, it 

made a sensation, and has since become the property of 
scholars and historians, rather than the delight of the 
reading public. In the face of false reports now circu- 
lated by would-be travelers regarding Thibet and its cus- 
toms, this book, translated into English, has been re- 
printed as a means of furnishing accurate details. The 
authors, Gobet and Huc, were priests at the French mis- 
sion of Pekin, who, when the pope wished in °44 to es- 








She did not hesitate a moment, but ran straightway toward 


the wounded man Page 199 


Frontispiece of the forthcoming novel by Maurice Thompson. 
(Messrs. J. B Lippi cott Co.) 


tablish a vicariate of Mongolia, were deputed to make all 
investigation necessary. 

The book is interesting to the reader of travels, to the 
student cf human nature, as well as to those who are in- 
vestigating Christian missions and Buddhist institutions. 
LA TULIPE NOIRE. By Alexandre Dumas. Abridged 

and Edited, with notes, by C. Fontaine, B. L., L. D. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 216 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This charming and thrilling tale by one of France’s 
greatest imaginative writers holds its own as one of the 
best for reading in schools. The text is easy and of such 
interest as to stimulate the pupil to work. The tale is 
abridged one-fourth, and there are quite copious notes. 
The story has ‘become one of the classics, and should be 
familiar to every student of French. 





UNCANONIZED. A Romance of English Monarchism. 
3y Margaret Horton Porter. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 12mo. 495 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This thoroughly sympathetic and scholarly study of 
English political and religious conditions during the 
reign of John “Lackland” is bound to be recognized as 
one of the strong books of the day and one of the most 
fascinating to earnest readers. , ‘ 

The chief character is a monk, bred as a courtier till 
twenty-five years of age, when the father’s, the arch- 
bishop cf Canterbury’s, serious illness causes the selfish 
man to extract a promise of monkhood from his son, for 
the expiating of the father’s sin and the salvation of his 
soul. : 

The character of King John here portrayed differs 
largely from the old historic notions that have come 
down to us. but Miss Porter’s variance of opinion is due 
to earnest conviction, after much research and study, and 
is not a matter of sentiment or imagination. 


The character of the monk is so feelingly drawn, and 
with such natural force, that we forget the book is nota 
chronicle of actual details of daily life. 

Much new light is thrown on the politics, home cus- 
toms, and monastic life of that period. The book will be 
welcomed alike by the scholar and the romance lover. 
NATURE’S MIRACLES: FAMILIAR TALKS ON SCI- 

ENCE. Vol. IIl., “Electricity and Magnetism.” By 

Elisha Gray, LL.D. New York: Fords, Howard, & 

Hulbert. Cloth. Price, 60 cents; net. 

Nature study must make a demand for a literature 
broader, deeper, better than mere nature study. 

Whoever has read the first volume of Professor Elisha 
Gray’s “Familiar Talks on Science,” treating of earth, 
air, and water, and the second, on “Energy,” with its 
manifestations in heat, light, sound, and exp'‘osives, will 
welcome the third, on “Electricity and Magnetism.” This 
is the special domain in which Professor Gray stands 
among the first authorit’es. He has spent forty years in 
the laboratory, examining, experimenting, discovering, 
inventing. F 

In this volume on “Electricity and Magnetism” the 
author gives a succinct history of the science of these two 
closely interrelated forces, neither of which was of great 
practical value to the industrial world (except the mag- 
netic needle in navigation) until it was discovered that 
magnets could be made by electricity, after which the use 
of the two forces together has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, so that men dare not prophesy any limit to their 
practical applications. 

Professor Gray “tries to give a simple exposition of the 
phenomena and applications of electricity.’’ His explana- 
tions are lucid, and the*average youth or business man, 
who ought to understand the principles of these everyday 
wonders, will find delight in following his agreeable, but 
exact and accurate, accounts of them. Electrical cur- 
rents, generators, and atmospheric conditions, the meas- 
urement of electricity, the various interesting detai's of 
the telegraph and its working, including the marvels of 
multiple transmission, the telephone and how it talks, 
divers curiosities, the telautcgraph, sub-marine and wire- 
less telegraphy, and finally a series of chapters on the use 
of electromagnetism in manufacturing processes, as at 
Niagara Falls, are among the topics treated. It is a book 
written for “the plajn psople’—but in that phrase are 
included the most of us, educated and uneducated alike— 
the high school youth, the col’eg'an, the business man, 
and the profess‘ona!, whose knowledge does not lie in a 
clear understanding of the commonplace “miracles” of 
nature and science. 


EARTH, SKY, AND AIR IN SONG. By W. H. Neid- 
linger. With Pictures by Walter Pobbett. Book I. 
New York: American Pook Company. 126 pp. 

This is truly a lovely little song book, and with a 
truly original character cf its own. By it the children 
ere taught to sing of the things they see about them. 
They always do this in their play, weaving little melo- 
dies for their words as they go along. This little book 
gives them real songs—just as they would sing them 
themselves, only with the order of a real tune. There 
are sea songs and wind songs, and songs of the seasons— 
a song,of the stream, of the buried stone, of the miner, 
the plowman, the blacksmith, the cow, the steamer, the 
logs floating dcwn the river—all in the child’s own 
imaginative vin. Drawings and colored plates carry out 
the idea of th> -onegs, and certainly add a great deal 
toward making the children love to sing out of a book. 
There is an und-rlving motive to make the songs educa- 
tional, but it is made naturally sweet, not sugared. 


MORAL CULTURE AS A SCIENCE. By Therda Wil- 
kins, M. D., and Bertha S. Wilkins. San Francisco: 
The Whitaker & Ray Company. 

Teachers will find a great many helpful thoughts upon 
the subject of the moral discipline in the schoolroom. 
The authors stick to their text, and give us real practical 
suggestions, which show—per se—that they have been 
tested. The authors believe that moral science should 
be taught in the schoolroom, just as any other lesson is 
taught, having its purpose and its place in the curricu- 
lum, and not merely incidentally, as moral offenses 
offered an occasion. 

The book, in three parts, defines morality and its dis- 
positions, the personal and social virtues, and methods 
of reaching the child. An appendix has some simple, 
helpful, illustrative stories to be read to the children. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





“Sagas of tha Saiasons"—' Songs of Home and Pleasure’’— Songs 
of Nature’’—“‘Songs for Morning, Evening, and Night.’”’ By Carl 
Betz. —“‘Allerlei.”” Compiled by Aghes Fashel.—‘'St. Basil on 
Geeek Literatu’e.”” By E R Maloney. Price, 75 cents ——‘‘Academic 


Algebra.” By William J. Milne. Price, $1.25, New York: American 
Bo »k Company. 

‘Health ania Day.” By Lewis G. Janes, Price, $1.00. Boston: 
James H. West. 

‘*Wasps and Their Ways”? By Margaret W. Morley. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

“A New Gradation,.’”’ Edited by M. ©. Smart. Price, 50 cents. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. ote 

“Character. Building ‘Thought Power’—“ Every Livivg Creature”’—- 
“The Greatest Thing Ever Known.” By Ralph W. Trine: Price, 35 
cents each. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, ; 

**A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible.” By Richard 
G. Moulton. . Price, $1.00. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“German and Swiss Settlements of Pennsylvania.” By Oscar 
Kuhns. Price $1.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co, : 

«Poems for Memorizing ” Compiled by Alice Rose Power. Price, 
60 cents. San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company. 

“Peter Schlemihl andthe Story without an End.” Price, 10 cents, 
New York: Cassell & Co. ; 

“An American with Lord Roberts.”’ By Julian Ralph. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. ; 

“Greek Sculpture.” By Estelle M. Hurll. Price, 40 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, : nt 

“Religion in Literature and Religion in Life.”’ By Stopfcrd A. 
Brooke. Price, 60 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. JA 

“Selections from the Prose of Jonathan Swift.’ Edited Ly T.C. 
Pescott. New York: Henry Holt & Co. I 2 0 

“To Nazareth and Tarsus.” Price, $1.00. New York: J.S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Company. 

“The omen Nature Club.”” By Edward Thorndike. Price, $1. 25 
New York; Longmans, Green. & Co, % ; 

“Easy Stories.’ By Elizabeth A. Turner. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 





HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ties in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
ater than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 


April 4-6: Southern Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Seymour. 


April 4-6: Southwest Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Grennell. 


April 4-6: Northeastern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Kansas City. 


April 5-6: Northwest Ohio Superintend- 
ents’ and Teachers’ Round Table, Lima. 


April 5-6: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Platteville. 


April 9-11: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 


April 10-12: Eighth annual congress of the 
International Kindergarten Union, Chi- 
cago. 

April 10-12: Alabama Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 18-20: Northwest Iowa Educational 
Association, Sheldon. 


April 18-20: Physical Education, New 
York City. ° 

April 25-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Moline. 

April 23-26: Western Drawing Teachers’ 


Association, Rock Island. 

April 25-26: Eastern Public Educational 
Association, Newark, N. J. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney. 

April 29: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

May: Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

December 27: American Mathematica] So- 
ciety, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


Maine has 3,840 schoolhouses, costing 
$870,000, and last year spent $491,000 on 
free education. Last year Maine built 128 
new schoolhouses. 

There are now 238,248 children in the 
state between four and twenty-one years 
of age—of whom forty-four per cent. is 
the average school attendance, Co- 
education calls for 2,559 male teachers and 
4,137 female teachers. 

Oscar R. Sturdivant has been chosen 
superintendent of schools at Cumberland. 


Fred Benner has been re-elected super- 
intendent of schools in Westbrook. 

Rev. J. D. O. Powers has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Kennebunk 
for the ensuing year. 

L. M. Sanborn has been elected school 
superintendent in Randolnh. 

Lee Stevens, son of Colonel E. C. 
Stevens, superintendent of the state 
house, has been chosen supervisor of 
schools of the town of Chelsea, 

At the annua! meeting of the joint com- 
mittee of the towns of Rumford and 
Mexico, held Saturday, Payson Smith was 
re-elected superintendent of schools for 
those towns at a considerable increase of 
salary. 

George B. Stewart has been chosen 
superintendent of schools at Ellsworth, 
W. H. Dresser giving his entire time as 
principal of the high school. 

W. H. Ormsby has been engaged as 
principal by the high school, and Anna 
Knapp as teacher of the intermediate de- 
partment, at Dixfield. ~ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The committee on education 


. of the legislature has reported a bill to 


establish the office of supervisor of normal 
instruction, with $3,500 for salary and 
$800 for traveling expenses. The same 
committee reported a bill to extend to 
school superintendents, directors, and 
supervisors the law for the examination 
and certification of school teachers by the 
state board of education, 

NORTHAMPTON. Edwin C. Howard 
of New Hartford, Conn., has been elected 
to the principalship of the Centre gram- 
mar school. Mr. Howard was graduated 
from Boston University in 1893. Since 
then he has been engaged in grammar 
and high school work in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, For the past’ three 
years Mr. Howard has been principal of 
the high and graded school, New Hart- 
ford, Conn, 


NEWTON. The Bigelow school, Henry 
C. Sawin, principal, has upwards of 100 
valuable pictures and casts, of which a 
twenty-page annotated catalogue has 
been issued, locating each picture so that 
it can be readily found. In the case of 
portraits, an interesting biography is 
given; of cities, a description is given; of 
masterpieces, the author is spoken of; of 
buildings, the history and general char- 
acter are outlined. The catalogue itself 
is both attractive and valuable, the most 
so of any I have seen issued in connection 
with a grammar school. 

ANDOVER. An important department 
wil? be added to Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy May 1, that of archaeology. A 
foundation sufficient for the erection of a 
suitable building, an endowment for in- 
struction, research, and publication, and 
2 large collection of specimens have been 
provided. The staff of the department 
will consist of Principal Bancroft, Profes- 
sor Warren King Moorehead, lately of the 
same department in Ohio State Univer- 
sity, who will be curator and chief execu- 
tive officer, and Charles Peabody, Ph.D., 
of Cambridge, honorary director. In a 
statement issued by Principal Bancroft, 
the purpse of the foundation is described 
as threefold, each part being practically 
of equal importance. First, to awaken 
interest in American archaeology and 
kindred subjects among the students of 
the academy and others who may be at- 
tracted to the department, and to provide 
instruction in the various subjects; sec- 
ond, to provide opportunity for careful 
study and advanced work in connection 
with the large amount of material to be 
found in the collection, and for the publi- 
cation of the results obtained; third, to 
provide, in addition, rooms of a cheerful 
character in the new building, which shall 
be open to the use of the students of the 
academy for social purposes, the place be- 
coming thus in a way a centre for the stu- 
dents’ intercourse from day to day. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The funeral of Profes- 
sor Alonzo Williams of Brown University 
March 20, at the First Baptist church, 
was one of the most impressive ever held 
in the state. Besides the family, there 
were in attendance members of the fac- 
ulty of Brown University, Slocum post, G. 
A. R., of which Professor Williams was a 
member, Professor Williams’ class in 
German at the college, Governor Gregory, 
Mayor Granger, and hundreds of friends. 

PAWTUCKET. The Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation collected $130 for a memorial to 
Albert C. White, who taught music in 
Pawtucket for many years. The money 
was expended in the purchase of repro- 
ductions of works of art for the five prin- 
cipal school buildings of the town. It is 
surprising how many beautiful and help- 
ful pictures can be purchased for $130 
when the money is vrell used. 





While they are accumulating knowledge 
on the profound sciences, are often so 
ignorant of their own natures that they 
allow local disease to fasten on them to 
the ruin of the general health. Back- 
ache, headache, nervousness, point to a 
disordered or diseased local condition 
which should have prompt attention. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription may 
be relied upon as a perfect regulator. It 
stops enfeebling drains, heals inflamma- 
tion and ulceration, and cures female 
weakness. /¢ makes weak women strong 
and sick women well. : 

There is no alcohol in “Favorite Pre- 
scription” and it is entirely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics. 

"Your letter just received,” writes Miss Rose 
Kilfether, of 43 West Sharpnack St., German- 
town, Philadel phia, Penna. “Words fail to 
express how thankful I am to you for your 
advice. I must confess that for the length of 
time I have been using your medicine I have 
found it to be the most wonderful and best 
remedy for female trouble that I ever have 
tried. “Sorry I did not know of your ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ years ago.” J 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay expense of mailing 
only. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. George Pratt Stark- 
weather, professor of applied mathematics 
in Sheffield scientific school, died March 
21 from mumps. Professor Starkweather 
was twenty-eight years old, was born in 
New Haven, was a graduate of the scien- 
tific school in ’91, and was appointed pro- 
fessor a year ago. He was the son of 
Superintendent Starkweather of the New 
Haven hospital. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Miss Eliza Woods, 
superintendent of the New York Normal 
College, and a well-known figure in the 
educational circles of this country, died 
in New York March 8. She was born in 
Belfast, Ire., about fifty-two years ago, 
and came to this country asachild. She 
was educated in the public schools of New 
York City in the Saturday normal classes. 
At that time there was no institution for 
the girls who desired to fit themselves as 
teachers in the public schools. When the 
Normal College was founded, in 1870, Miss 
Woods was chosen to be the first assist- 
ant in the department of mathematics. 
She was later transferred to the depart- 
ment of psychology. Upon the death of 
Miss Lydia T. Wadleigh, she was ap- 
pointed woman superintendent, and held 
that position thirteen years, at the same 
time occupying the chair of ethics——The 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University 
has received a gift of $100,000 for the 
erection and equipment of a free school in 


the neighborhood of the college. The 
names of the donors are withheld, 
MARYLAND. 
CHESTERTOWN. The committee 


having in charge the erection of the hand- 
some public school building for Chester- 
town has awarded the contract to W. 8. 
and A. M. Culp of Chestertown for $16,977, 
the work to be completed by October, 
1901. The lot upon which the building 
will stand cost the committee $5,000. 
BALTIMORE. The Johns Hopkins 
University has issued the following circu- 
lar letter, which may be of interest to 
young people of the state who desire 
further educational advantages: ‘The 
Johns Hopkins University offers to young 
men of Maryland needing pecuniary as- 


sistance twenty undergraduate scholar- 
ships, in addition to the fifteen Hopkins 
scholarships, which will be awarded, as 


heretofore, to residents of Maryland. The 
offer is made for the academic year be- 
ginning September, 1901. These scholar- 
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ships entitle the holders to free tuition, 
and are tenable for one year. They do 
not carry exemption from laboratory 


fees. The scholarships are for’ the 
benefit of all parts of the state, and 
accordingly not more than half the 


number will be awarded to residents 
of the city and county of  Balti- 
more, and not more than one-half to 
those who are now members of the uni- 
versity. The appointment board will con- 
sist of the president of the board of trus- 
tees, the president of the university, and 
the dean of the collegiate department. 
The usual entrance examinations must be 
passed by the candidates. Applications, 
accompanied by testionials, may be sent 
prior to May 1, 1901, to the president of 
the university. Appointments will be 
made as soon as possible thereafter. 
Correspondence on the subject is invited, 
and may be addressed to the president of 


the university.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


NORRISTOWN. A bit of history. The 
first schoolhouse was erected in 1805, an 
academy with a state appropriation of 
$2,000. By an act of the legislature, 
Latin, Greek, and other advanced studies 
were to be provided for, and ten pupils 
of the county outside of Norristown were 
to attend at an expense not to exceed 
$1.50 a month each. In 1837 the state law 
went into effect. The directors have, as 
a rule, seen long service, two served 
twenty-two years, one twenty-one, one 
seventeen, one fifteen, two twelve, and 
ten from six to eight years. This is a city 
whose school system is but sixty-five 
years old, and with a small board means 
much. The first superintendent, Joseph 
K. Gotwals, was elected May 7, 1872, and 
he is still in service, having been elected 
for the thirtieth year. The first high 
school principal was Professor Wisen- 
hauer, elected in 1873, and he is the pres- 
ent high school principal, having been 
chosen for the twenty-ninth year. 


. OHIO. 

LOGAN COUNTY. The fourth bi- 
monthly session of the County Associa- 
tion at Bellefontaine March 23 was decid- 
edly successful. Frank March presided. 
Papers were read by Emma Painter of 
Middleburg, .W. S. Jones, West Liberty, A. 
C, Alleshouse, Belle Centre, Cora Cham- 


. berlain, East Liberty, L. H. Beeler, De 


traff, Reuben Post Halleck, Louisville, 
Ky. This last was the event of the day. 
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NEW 


YORK. 





CHARTER REVISION COMMISSION.— DEPARTMENT UF PHYSICS IN 


CITY COLLEGE, — CHANGES 


IN CORNELL FACULTY. — MALE 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— BILLS BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE. 





The cities committee of both houses 
have given hearings on the report of the 
charter revision commission during the 
past week. Brooklyn opposes all the pro- 
visions of the Elsberg bill, as well as the 
report of the commission itself. Manhat- 
tan opposes the report, but is in favor of 
the Elsberg bill in so far as it advocates 
leaving the Davis law and pension provi- 
sions alone. The cities committee will 
report to both houses next week, and at 
present writing it looks as if they would 
recommend centralization of power in one 
board of education and non-interference 
with the present salary schedules and 
present pension laws. 

The trustees of the City College have 
created a department of physics, and 
placed it in charge of Professor Compton, 
who holds the chair of applied mathe- 
matics. Heretofore experimental physics 
has been taught in the department of 
chemistry, under Professor Doremus, and 
the mathematies of physics in the depart- 
ment of applied mathematics. Two de- 
partments have been made in drawing— 
one aesthetical, the other mechanical, 

Three important changes have been 
made in the faculty of Cornell University. 
John R. §S. Sterrett, Ph.D., has been 
placed at the head of the Greek depart- 
ment, to fill the vacancy made two years 
ago by the resignation of Professor Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, who accepted the 
presidency of the University of California. 
Professor Sterrett now holds the chair of 
Greek in Amherst College, and was for- 
merly professor in the American school at 
Athens. 

Charles M. Hull, assistant professor of 
political economy in Cornell, and one of 
the most popular instructors in the insti- 
tution, has been appointed to succeed 
Moses Coit Tyler, who died in December 
last. Frank Fetter, professor of political 
economy in Leland Stanford University, 
succeeds Professor Hull, 

The New York Times, in an article on 
the public schools, prints the following: 
“Touching the management of the public 
schools, a gentleman long identified with 
the work of the board, and an executive 
in the management of several large busi- 
ness enterprises, recently had this to say: 
‘If the several large enterprises in which 
I am directly and indirectly interested 
were managed with the same care and in- 
tegrity as are the board of education and 
the borough boards, and with the same 
ecarefulness and diligence that the em- 
ployees of the respective offices display in 
behalf of the public schools of the Greater 
New York, I should be entirely satisfied.’ ”’ 

At the last supper of the Male Teach- 
ers’ Association addresses were made by 
State Superintendent Skinner, Mark 
Twain, Myron E. Scudder, and Commis- 
sioner Charles C, Burlingham, The com- 
missioner attacked the teaching of foreign 
languages in our schools, and called atten- 
tion to the fact that the gymnastic exer- 
cises called for by the course of study is 
of little or no account. 

A new York man, who is interested both 
in local education and that in Tennessee, 
has had printed privately the following 
digest of an article, ‘As Is Education, So 
Is Production,” by C. W. Dabney, presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee. The 
object of the article is to show, by con- 
trasting Massachusetts with Tenmessee, 
that education increases earning power:— 

Ma: 8a- 
Tennessee. c useity. 


... before 1810 before 1500 
2,0 0,616 2,805, 346 


Became a state,.......4+. 
Population census 1900...... 
Amount spent annually for 


education...... $1 622,313 $13, 89,878 


Children of school ape...... 499,845 471,977 
School deysin year.......... 89 1*8 
Absences from school in year 147,111 111,6€0 
School period....., ..lessthan three yrs séven yrs 
Per capitaspent tor educa- 

GOR 10 FORE ses vcd acess: 83 cents $5.07 
Population earned } er capita 

POP YOAP.. boc. cece veces $116 $260 


“The total annual production of the 

- United States in the year 1800 was less 
than $30 a year, or ten cents a day, count- 
ing 306 working days in the year, for each 
man, woman, and child; by 1850 the pro- 
duction had increased to nearly $92 a year, 
or thirty cents a day; and in 1899 it was 
about $170 a year, or fifty-five cents a day. 
The production of Massachusetts in 1899 
was $260 for each man, woman, and child, 
or eighty-five cents a day. The most fav- 
orable figures make the tofal annual pro- 
duction of the people of Tennessee in 1899 
less than $116 a year, or thirty-eight cents 
a day, for each inhabitant. Another way 
to express it is to say that the average 
family of five in Tennessee must live on 


$580 a year, counting everything produced 
on the farm and in the home, as well as 
sales and money wages, while the same 
family in Massachusetts has $1,300 a year 
to spend, and the average family of the 
United States has $850. Put these facts 
together, and we at once see their tremen- 
dous significance. 

“The power of education in production 
may be presented again in this concrete 
way. From the statistics above, it is seen 
that Massachusetts spent in 1898-’99 $12,- 
261,525 more upon her public schools than 
Tennessee... But see what a return she 
gets. Each one of the 2,805,346 citizens 
of Massachusetts—men, women, and in- 
fants—has, as we have said, a productive 
2zapacity of $260 a year, against $116 a year 
for the average inhabitant of Tennessee. 
The inhabitant of Massachusetts has thus 
an excess of $144 a year over the average 
inhabitant of Tennessee. This means 
that the people of Massachusetts earned 
last year $403,969,824 more than the same 
number of people in Tennessee. Twelve 
million dollars invested in superior edu- 
zation yield $400,000,000 a year. 

“Our great resources in Tenmessee, cli- 
mate, soil, and minerals, are useless in the 
hands of an untrained people. Moreover, 
if we do not educate our own people -to 
use these resources intelligently, the 
trained men of other states will come in 
and do so, and make our native people 
‘the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water’ in their industries. Common sense 
and even unmeasured energy do not win 
in these days without edacation.”’ 

The following bills have been 
duced in the legislature: — 

Senator Elsberg’s, empowering the New 
York City sinking fund commission to ex- 
change a portion of St. Nicholas park 
lands for a portion of the present grounds 
of the College of the City of New York. 

Mr. Thorn’s, providing for the printing 
and binding of school books of the kind 
known as reading, spelling, grammar, and 
arithmetic books by the convicts in the 
state prisons, such books to be for free 
distribution by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction to those children whose 
parents are unable to purchase the same. 

Assemblyman Bell’s bill exempting 
from civil service examination helpers 
and cleaners employed by janitors in the 
public school buildings of New York City 
has passed the assembly. 


intro- 





BRIGHT CHICAGO BOYS. 

The committee on buildings and 
grounds entertained a youthful commit- 
tee from the Lewis Champlin school, 
which came with a petition and a plan for 
a playground. Leslie Bird, chairman of 
the committee, appeared with a large 
portfolio under his arm, followed by three 
other members of the committee, all en- 
deavoring to maintain an air of proper 
dignity. 

The plans were spread out upon the 
table before the trustees, and young Bird 
was asked to explain them. He showed a 
scheme for a cinder plat, partly covered 
with sand, and made various suggestions 
for the detail. Bricks were to be laid in 
front of the openings where the fans take 
air for the buildings, so that no dust 
would be drawn into the building. For 
some time, the boys said, the school has 
been kept in continuous session because 
there is no place for them to play. They 
are allowed only five minutes’ recess, 
which they are obliged to spend in their 
rooms. The committee of petition was 
decided on by the seventh and eighth grades 

The committee on buildings and 
grounds accepted the plans offered by the 

* boys, and told them the work would be 
done according to their specifications. 


ELEVEN MILES OF NICKELS. 

Nickels collected at the Boston subway 
entrances and by the conductors Monday, 
December 24, 1900, were 847,335. 

These nickels would weigh almost three 
tons. 

They 
coal bin. 

Piled up, they would make Bunker Hill 
monument look verily like thirty cents. 
The pile would be 157 feet and some 
inches more than a mile high. 

Place them side by side, and the shin- 
ing pavement would reach more than 
eleven miles. 


would look very pretty in any 
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137. HOMER’S Iliad. 


BRYANT. 
138. 


139. 
duction and Notes, 


140. THACKERAY’S Henry Esmond. 


by George Du Maurier, ‘Thackeray, and others. 


Cloth, 75 cents, net. 
141. 


HAW THORNE’S Custom House, and Main Street. 
HOWELLS’ Doorstep Acquaintance, and Other Sketches. 


Three Outdoor Papers by THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


RECENT ISSUES 


Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV. 
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aud Notes, 
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143. Alexander the 


144, 
145. 
146. 
147. 
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COACHING IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 





The largest private coaching or wagon 
transportation outfit in the world is in 
Yellowstone park—8s00 horses and 300 
coaches and surreys. The hotels of the 
park, situated at the most important 
points, are large and commadious. Three 
years ago, when the UWhristian Endeav- 
orers met in San Francisco, 10,000 of 
them returned via Portland, Ore., and 
the Northern Pacific railway, and for 
three weeks the Yellowstone Park Trans- 
portation Company moved these delighted 
tourists, at the rate of 500 per day, from 
Cinnabar, the terminus of the N. P. R. 
Park branch at the northern boundary of 
the park, and two hours’ ride from the 
main line at Livingston. Next July a $58 
round-trip rate will be made from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco for the Epworth 
League meeting, including return via 
Portland, Ore., and the Northern Pa- 
cific to Yellowstone park and the twin 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Tickets via this route will also enable you 
to see Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, 
and Butte, 

Write Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., 
for an Epworth League map folder, or C. 
E. Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. 





Teachers desiring practical help in the 
work in drawing will be interested in the 
announcement of the spring term of the 
Prang Saturday classes, which appears on 
another page.. The Boston ‘class has for 
the instructor F. H. Damiels, recently 
supervisor in the Buffalo schools, and one 
of the foremost teachers of the subject. 
Those who wish information in regard to 
the course of study for the term can ob- 
tain circulars by writing the Bosten 
house. 





Any subscriber remitting to the home office, 
before Aprili1, the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription to the Journal of Education will re- 
ceive, upon request, free of all charges, an ele- 
gant reproduction of Gilbert Stuart’s WASH- 


INGTON, coated 


mounted on a dark mat. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


211-215 Pemberton, Building, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


printed on heavy, paper, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
phi of changes in college faculties, changes in 
iustructorships, and important college news. 





Yale officials state that ground will be 
broken in a few days for two new univer- 
sity buildings, one the clinical building of 
the Yale medical school, near the Connec- 
ticut state hospital in this city, to cost 
$100,000, and the other the $50,000 addi- 
tional wing to Kent hall. 

The money for these buildings has been 
received, and they will be ready for occu- 
pancy at the bi-centennial in October. 
The addition to Kent hall will double the 
facilities for instruction in chemistry. 


Several announcements have been made 
at Yale relative to appointments and pro- 
motions for the school year, which begins 
in September. The resignation of Dr. 
Asaph Hall, LL.D., from the. board of 
managers of the astronomical observatory 
is announced. Edwin A. Bowers of New 
Haven was elected lecturer on forest ad- 
ministration and law in the School of 
Forestry. In the graduate school the fol- 
lowing appointments are announced: Dr. 
Henry F. Davies, ’88, of Storrs College, 
Mansfield, lecturer on aesthetics and pa- 
tristic philosophy for one year; George R. 
Montgomery, ’92, lecturer in philosophy; 
Dr. Stuart Rowe, ’90, lecturer in peda- 
gogy: Dr. William M. Hess, ’96, lecturer in 
philosophy. 

Preparations are being rapidly pushed 
at the University of Chicago for the de- 
cennial celebration of the founding of the 
university by John D. Rockefeller. Dur- 
ing the week beginning June 14 the cor- 
ner-stones will be formally laid for the 
immense buildings, which are to be con- 
structed by the university immediately, at 
an aggregate expenditure of $1,200,000. 

Much of the program for the occasion 
has already been completed. President 
McKinley has expressed his willingness to 
be present during the celebration, and 
President Harper is planning to have a 
large number of prominent public men 
present. 

The thirteenth annual commeneement 
and twenty-second anniversary of the 
Carlisle Indian Industrial school was held 
March 14. The gymnas_um was crowded, 
visitors being present from Washington, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Western 

-cities. An inspection of the schools and 
workshops shows that the institution has 
advanced, especially along industrial 
lines. The graduating class numbered 
thirty-nine, the largest yet sent out. In 
the absence of Superintendent Pratt, Cap- 
tain A. J. Standing presided. Orations 
were delivered by Anna Goyitney, Pueblo, 
George Ferris, Klamath, Ina Parnell, Nez 
Perces. Luzenia Tibetts, Chippewa, and 
Herman Niles, Stockbridge. Rev. Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, commissioner of educa- 
tion for Alaska, presented the diplomas to 
the class, which represented eighteen 
tribes. e 

The will of the late F. S. Eldred of 
Janesville, Wis., provides for a bequest of 
$500 to Ripon College, in the founding of 
which Mr Eldred was largely instru- 
mental. He served as one of its trustees 
for many years, and his deceased daugh- 
ter, Adah Eldred Sayre, as a memorial to 
whom the bequest is given, was educated 
there. 

Mrs. Emmons Blaine, according to an 
announcement by President William R. 
Harper of the University of Chicago, has 
given $1,000,000 to the university school 
of education, lately organized by the 
affiliation of the Chicago Institute with 
the university. 

This sum is given through the trustees 
of the Chicago Institute, founded by Mrs. 
Blaine, and is to be used partly for pur- 
chase of ground, partly for buildings, and 
partly for endowment. 

A new building will be planned imme- 
diately. It is to cost $320,000, and it will 
be the most expensive of the university 
Yuildings. 

Dr. G. A. Miller of the mathematical de- 
partment of Cornell University, recently 
received a prize of $260 from the Scientific 
Academy at Cracow, in Austria, for the 
most original mathematical investiga- 
tions. The field of Dr. Miller’s research 
was what is known to the mathematician 
as the “theory of groups.”’ 

The next cession of the Dartmouth 
summer school wi pen July 5, 1901. and 


continue four weeks. Courses of instruc- 
tion will be given in educat'on and teach- 
ing, history, English, French, German. 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and botany The principal ob- 
ject of the summer schoo! is to furnish in- 


strveon to teachers in grammar and 
high echools and academies, but the 
courses are also open to others who are 


qualified to take them. Advanced work 
will be done in each course, and written 
examinations will be given, if desired. 

Mellen Chamberlain of Chelsea, Mass., 
who has lately died, left hig entire library 
to Dartmouth College, together with $500 
to be spent for repairs on the books. Mr. 
Chamberlain was a member of the class of 
1844 at Dartmouth. 

Dr. B. L. Milliken, dean and executive 
officer of the medical department, lectured 
before the students of Allegheny College 
at Meadville, Pa., Tuesday evening, March 
12, on the subject.of ‘‘The Proper Relation 
of Under-Graduate Study to the Medical 
College Course.” 








THH MAGAZINES. 

—The April New Lippincott Magazine 
opens with a complete novel, as usual. 
This month it is a stirring detective story 
by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, wife of 
Admiral Crowninshield. “Mysterious 
Miss Dacres” is the title. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady’s college tale (fourth in the 
series) takes up the seasonable subject of 
hazing at Annapolis, Of timely papers 
there are two: “‘Bees in Royal Bonnets,” 
by Felix L. Oswald, M. D., on the subject 
of royal peculiarities, and “Our Village 
Improvement Society,” by Eben E. Rex- 
ford, giving practical suggestions for bet- 
tering, by united effort, the appearance of 
outdoor surroundings, The “Walnuts 
and Wine” department this month over- 
flows with original matter in lighter vein, 
both of prose and verse. 


—Richard Harding Davis’ “The Prin- 
cess Aline,” in dramatized form, illus- 
trated by Charlies Dana Gibson, is a fea- 
ture of the April Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Miss Griscom, the American woman golf 
champion, shows “How Golf Is Played” in 
a series of photographs. Edward Bok 
further emphasizes the value of simpler 
living. “‘A Stucco Country House for 
$7,500,” “A Shingled Country House for 
$2,500,” and “Some Artistic Little Homes” 
have a practical value to those planning 
to build homes. There are three short 
stories by Gelett Burgess, W. A. Fraser, 
and Laura Spencer Porter, and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’ “The Successors of Mary 
the First” is concluded. W. L. Taylor’s 
painting, ““‘The Barn-Raising as a Social 
Event,” worthily fills a whole page, and 
“Through Picturesque America” is fin- 
ished, making way for similar tours into 
other lands. Much space is devoted to 
fashions, and there are articles on garden- 
ing, the lawn, floriculture, cooking, ete. 
By the Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia. One dollar a year. 


—‘‘Shooting Oil Wells,” in Frank Les- 
lie’s for April, describes one of the mcst 
hazardous oceccupations by which men of 
to-day earn their living, and gives a num- 
ber of authentic anecdotes of the 
extraordinary vicissitudes of ‘‘shooters,” 
who keep daily company with nitro- 
glycerine. Another article, of a very dif- 
ferent kind, describes the process by 
which pictures or letters in fac-simile 
may be transmitted by wire from San 
Francisco to New York within half an 
hour. The paper is fully illustrated with 
pictures, photozraphs, and letters sent 
over the wire. 


A BEAUTIFUL LOCATION. 





The summer courses at University 
Heights, New York City, are now as per- 
manent and as thoroughly identified with 
the historic New York University as are 
any of the departments of tuat institution. 
There is no spot in or about New York 
more attractive in summer time than 
their beautiful and extensive grounds at 
Univeisity Heights, overlooking both the 
Hudson and Harlem rivers, with the 
grand and impressive Palisades of the 
Hudson in view. 

The university has placed the library, 
recitation halls, laboratories, dormitories, 
dining hall, gymnasium, and grounds of 
the University College at the service of 
Students taking the summer courses. Ex- 
cellent board is obtainable upon the 
campus. Forty courses will be given in 
the departments of Greek, Latin, Semitics, 
English literature, rhetoric, German, 
philosophy, education,’ nistory, govern- 
ment, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and physical training. 

The summer session offers an excellent 
opportunity for completing certain of the 
courses required for graduation in the 
School of Pedagogy, School of Applied 
Science, or University College. 

This seventh annual session will be de- 
cidedly the best in the’ history of tuis 
summer school, 


Summer ‘Tours. 


Going abroad fora bicycle trip? Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


EUROPEAN PASSAGE. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE. LEYLAND paige is 
One of the mast comfortable and moderate Boston to Liverpoo j oe: a 
priced routes to the Continent. Regular ser- | Winter rates, $40 and up. First cabin only. 
vice to Rotterdam via Boulogne (France), 3} | New and immense steamships ;_ among the 
hours from Paris. Immense, new Twin-screw | lar est of the new vessels sailing from Boston. 
Steamers. Accommodations on upper decks. 
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_ Travelers should use the Adams Cable Codex, a 
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‘Small Select Party of Ladies Sailing JUNE 19. 


E UR OPE ENGLAND, FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM. 
4 Address MISS H, M, BARBOUR, 81 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 





EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails Jume 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. Shorter Tours 
leave July 3d and August 10th. Send for illustrated circulars. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





















OOO OOS OOOO NY ONE having for sale a complete set of 
4 A Horace Mann's Reports will do me a favor by 
E H R O P E @ | writing, stating price, to T. me. Dh 
* | Care of Jourant vt Baneation, 
a emberton Building, 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, > Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
‘ ITHACA, N. Y. e | 
Offers SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS to TEACHERS. @ | fy ae — Report of U. 8. Commissioner of 
Limited Parties and Special Tours. 4 Ph Education tor 1815, Write this pepst, sseeins 
qonthedral Tour, M usle Tour, Art Toure, General @ : A Sn 
ours. For descriptive « reulars address above, @ ANTED.— Complete set of the Horace Mann 
or 181 Adelaide Ave., Providence, R. 1, e \ Controversy ani the Boston Masters. 
OOOO OOOO OSOOSOOD | Address this paper. A 











Great Attractions for 
New England Teachers 


SARATOGA 
PAN-AMERICAN 
DETROIT 


The Nationil Educational Association. — The Séecord Greatest 
The American Institute 





Am?rican Exp >)sition ever held. 
of Instruction. 


All three on the same R. R. ticket. 


For information address 
A. E. WINSHIP, 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston. 





AVE YOU SEEN OR HEARD OF 


Educational Institutions. 


eens 








KING’S Celebrated 


Vertical Pens? 


Superior to all others. 


Send for samples and prices [ae CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO § Specia. 
and give them a trial. Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching? 


Pupils prepared for church and conce 2 
GEO. F. KING & CO., | rebts, Foroirenisy chureh op ethene 
Miss JuLiA £. Crank, Director, Potadam, N. Y. 


COLLEGES. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








Manufacturing Stationers and 
Dealers in School Supplies, 


38 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

Ata for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i sdustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars a ply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 












‘@TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAmINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 


22.24 & 26 RIVER ST... 177 BROADWAY. 





TROY.N.Y. * NEW YORK. to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
Manufacture Superior logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
CHURCH,CHIME SCHOOL & OTHER STATE NORMAL SOHUOL, Brincewarer, Mass. 


For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEn, A. M. 





E >. WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
cnervitemesttiitaitediniicn iin a ieee a © For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


. P. BEOKWITS. 


Principal, 





THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS 


of the Nickel Plate Road which make it 
the popular line for the traveling public 


are competent train service, fine roadbed, TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuKG, Mass. 
and courteous employees. ‘ine Nickel For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Taew~ GQ Par wreanw Princine! 
Plate Road is the short line between Buf- 
falo and Chicago. The great, Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition this summer will present 
unusual attractions. The Nickel Plate | G' 
Road will be in position to accommodate 
this travel with safety, speed, and °-m- 
fort. Write, wire, telephone, or-call on 


L. P. B (ma ro he . 
roth Sec P. A., 258 Washing WEEN writing to advertisers please mention 
et, , Mass. 10t the “Journal of Séuetion.” Roatan. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 








FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





. 
‘0D LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for 8 mmer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addrese Winenre TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
& Somerset Street. Roaton 
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Some New Books. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 





. Title. 
A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible 


Songs Of the SCASONG, ...+sseeeeeeeeeececeneeesseeenes 
Songs of Home NY 0.35 00 0d dn sh Ghu0's% 00 con 
Songs Of NAtUre..ssrceerecessercececsecsecvereseseene 
st. Basilon Greek Literature. ..........ceseeeeeseee 
Academic AIQODEA, ..0..cersececccccececsrencesserecs 
Wasps and their WAYS...+ +++. sees ceree ceeeeeecens 
The Siege Of KuMASSi,....-+.0.-. cee ceeeeeee vere 

The French ReOvolution......0..+ erecececswee ereeee 
Peter SCHIOMID]. «2. cccccessccce coer ceceves socsverces 
The Sick and Wounded in South Africa...Burdett- 
The Passing Of tLe Dragon........-+esseeecceereeses 
Greek Sculpture. ...scccccecccscccscecces sees seveces 
Some Ill-Used Word... 2.00 cccscccsccsccccsvcvecces 


An American with Lord Roberts.......-......-. 4.55 
German and Swiss Settlements of Pennsylvania.... 
Puritan and Anglican. ... .6. -«ses. a re 
Character-Building Thought Power 
Every Living Creature......,....++++ 
Choirs and Choral Music....... .... 
Poome for MemMOPIMN is. ciconcocetss cs cupvcscenses 
A Now Gradatlo®.ddvasnenstee bs de scccctstecmecscces 
Health anda Day........ 


steer 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Moulton. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.00 
Betz. American Book Company,N.Y. —— 
ire “ ‘“ “ “ sities 

alone kc “ “ “ “ .15 
Milne. vA be “ “ “ 1.25 
Morley. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 1.50 

Hodgson, Longmans, Green, & Co. —_ 

Mathews. te o a — 

— Cassell & Co., New York, 10 
Coutts. “ “ “ “ Silieasiin. 
Creagh, “ rT) “ i dedi 
Hurli. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .40 
Ayres. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1,00 
Ralph. Freder'ck A. Stokes Company, N. Y, 1.59 
Kubns, Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1.50 
Dowden, se “ i “ “ dies 
Trine. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 85 
‘ “ “e “ “ oe Bd 
Mees. Charles Scribner’s Sons.. N, Y. 1,95 
Power [Ed.] Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. .60 
Smart (Ed. | Benj. H. Sanborn & o., Boston. 50 
Janes. James H. West, Boston. 1,00 
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FHFFFttt+ +++ toes oosos 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 
Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co. 
Boston Office. 


~~» TEACHERS: = 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 





_ AGENCY 


SHEFF FFttt ttt FHF t tot +4+os $44+444+444444444444 





TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘**X35 4 MAST, Managers, 
To Teachers: Do you wish to better yourself next year? Do you wish to change your position ? We are 


prepared to assist you. Our field is Texas aud the Southwest. Register with ouragency. Fee is $1.00 ; entitles 
ou to memeenip permansent: We allow a liberal fee for the report of vacancies, if we fill the position. We 
a 


urnish schools w 
particulars address 
hea ay ie tS 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


DENVER, COLO. 
FRED, DICK, Manager, 
Ex-State Superintendent. 


We can assist competent teachers to desirable po- 
sitions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers, . 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portiand, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 








teachers free of charge. We solicit cormespondence with sehool officers. For further 


NEUSS & MAST, San Antonio, Texas, 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


Teachers Wanted (rin Vout Sr tosis mon 


wae corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 

















PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





The publishers beg to announce the re- 
moval of the offices of this paper to the new 
Pemberton building, Pemberton square, 
Boston, on March 1. In our néw quarters we 
shall be pleased to meet the many friends of 
the Journal of Education. Address all com- 
munications to the New England Publishing 
Company, Pemberton building, Pemberton 
square, Boston, Mass. 








DUNNING AND SAWYER. 

The Dunning & Sawyer party for Italy 
and Greece, April 24, is practically full, 
and the May 22 trip for Italy, Switzerland, 
Paris, and London is filling up rapidly, 
and they have excellent accommodations 
for their June 22 tour to England, Hol- 
land, the Rhine, Switzerland, Paris, and 
London, but their great success bids fair 
to be the July 3 tour of forty-three days 
for $290. Address Congregational House, 
Boston. 








TOURIST PARTY FOR LADIES. 

Any teacher wishing to go abroad 
should take advantage of the excellent op- 
portunity offered by Miss H. M. Barbour, 
who is now forming a tourist party for 
young ladies, which party is to sail June 
19, visiting England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 
It would be impossible to get a manager 
to plan better for a party of young ladies 
wishing to “do” Europe in a limited space 
of time, and with a limited expenditure of 
money. Address, 81 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A mid-week issue of a daily paper that, 
on account of its many special features, 
has a wide circulation, is the Wednesday 
edition of the Boston (Mass.) Transcript. 
Book Reviews and Literary Notes, Whist 
articles, reports from the Patriotic-His- 
toric Societies, together with Genealogical 
Notes, appear every week. Price, $1.50 
per year; six months, 75 cents. Send for 
sample copy, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


HOUGHTON’S EXCURSIONS. 


Traveling abroad in conducted parties 
is now thoroughly recognized as being the 
most economical and enjoyable manner of 


seeing foreign lands. Intending travelers 
are therefore especially interested in the 
efficiency, experience, sociability, and in- 
tegrity of their prospective conductor, 
The popularity of the well-known Hough- 
ton’s New England Agency tours has been 
due to the excellent success they have had 
in the selection of conductors for their 
yarties. Their entire arrangements con- 
titute one continuous delightful pro- 
tram for the pleasure, comfort, and in- 
struction of their patrons. The universal 
satisfaction in the service furnished their 
patrons during the season of 1900 is at- 
tested by personal correspondénce with 
any of the members of our parties. 

F. O. Houghton, the senior manager, is 
an expert railroad official, the son of the 
Boston sub-master, who has probably ar- 
ranged excursions for more teachers than 
any other American. The son was closely 
associated with the father until his ex- 
perience led him into wider excursion 
fields, and he now has the Boston agency 
for the White Star Line, Leyland Line, 
and of the American Line (115 State 
street). 











WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 

the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
this summer, and have planned to include 
in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nickel 
Plate Road offers rates lower than via 
other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and that by purchas- 
ing your ticket over this popular line you 
will also secure a safe and pleasant jour 
ney to your destination. 

Solid through vestibuled sleepers and 
palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day 
coaches, with uniformed colored porters 
in attendance on the slightest wants of 
passengers. For rates and further par- 
ticulars write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 10t 








eS oe > et ee ee 
e At the End of Your Journey you will find 
, it a great convenience to go right over to é 
? THE GRAND UNION HOTEL e 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. a 
Central for shopping ond theatres. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
& Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


62SSeSOOs 8BOSSSssead 





UR readers are requested to mention this 
Journal when wrting to our advertisers, 





ote ; AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS, 
aie aes n, N. Y.—I was a member of your agency 1895-6. At that time I sent you the originals 
Turned ie ort my school certificates from Germany, and two from Mr. L. Hirsch, Bruxelles. You re- 
pinged. e os finals and kept the copies, Last night by accident I destroyed the originals andam almost 
Sau We ps out it, having Kept t em so carefully for almost twenty years. To-morrow morning 1 go to 
phe < to by the examination in German, Now| ask the great fa\ orof you to write me what to do, as 
ie r - nly need those certificates, If = retain the duplicates yet, would you send them to me? Or 

not, will you write me that you saw them, so that I niay present the letter to the board of examitrers? 
—Mrs. Alex, Arronet, Feb 23, 1901. 


All testimonia s are permanently keptontile. In this case we immedialely forwarded the copies, with 
cortidenss that we had seen the originals and knew these to be correct transcripts. Our enstom of pre- 
serving everything has often proved of service in this way.] 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 


Positions filled, 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, %450 to 
Teachers Wanted #900 ; High School, #500 to %1,800; Superintendents, %1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SSS C, J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. | best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN . - | TEACHERS’ AGENCY siren? einen 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gove) nesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ay tt estitanacer. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soeci«l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE Nev QeSeFiée 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—— Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 
CHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. 
a, 2 BOON, 
S IY 3B, 14th St, N.Y. Sonn G Recwatins, | Managers. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 























E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

















P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 





New YorK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


BosTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


! C. A. C072 oS... Eve Dey 
THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENCIES *-2.cck'tiscitien 
; Send for Agency Manus&:. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited, 














HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


be Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new for 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 











SSSSVSSSSVsSssesssesseseses SeEsseseseses oes 2288888 
W in sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers 2115215. } 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. -; 
Agency. 


Pemberton Building, 
AKRON, OHIO. wmM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
aAOADRASAEOAO™BDASGA 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
aaho “Sead 

















Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


“ee ae 
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Just Published 


Civil Government 


BY 
EDWARD SCHWINN, M.A. 


AND 


W. WESLEY STEVENSON, M.A. 





Describing the Various Forms of Government, 
Local, State, and National, and Discussing 
the Government of the United States from 
an Historical Standpoint. With Maps. 

Cloth, $1.00. 


I2mo. 


A desire to furnish a text-book suitable for class use has been 
the leading aim of the authors. The close relations of history and 
the Constitution are specially described, and numerous outlines 
and tables inserted. A glossary of terms forms the last chapter. 





For a full line of School and College 


$ eet ROOK, 50nd. (0: 4. 9. app oot 
Company for catalogues and terms. 








> 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


Box No. Al.—A large decorated box containing eight pans of semi moist colors, 





six Standards, warm Gray, and ¢ool Gray, one Brush, per box..... $ .25 
No. Price. No. Price. 
1. A decorated box containing eight pans of semi- 5. Same as above, Red, two Yellows, and blue, per 
moist colors, six Standards and two Grays, z Pe rebeecsr ce cc ved occeosccd coueh Mebobae doseeeoe ceed # .20 
one brush, pert DOX.... 2.2... ccccccceecccseecenens # .% 6. A decorated box containing eight cakes of dry 
2. A large enameled box containing ten ns semi- colors, six Standards and two Grays, one brush, a 
moist colors, six Standards, Black, yhite, cool per OE in Fo cin cbc ccdccocvicdongdvabedbcdedbaseccescdce 0a ? 
Gray,and Warm Gray, one brush, per box...... .50 7. A decorated box containing four large cakes of 
dry colors. Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, one 
3. Same box as above, containing tive pans semi- PII WO 5. occ nsvdubind cbse side sinc SEES Oeveeee .20 
moistcolors. Red, two Yellows, Blue, and (ray, as » 
. Same box as above. Red, two Yellows, and 
SO BOE 0 ons vce dbeceSiogoves ceccdcocees. 0 Biue, two brushes, per box................-. Oy, elt 20 
4. Enameled box containing four pans semi-moist 9. Nine tabes moist colors in strong paper box. 
colors, Red, Yellow, Blue,and Gray, one brush, Six Standards, warm Gray, cool Gray, and 
PEP DORs ccc soce cers cccvcccccdevveer ce: cccce@esevecccss Ome BACH, POF BOE 0... cccccccvccscovcvcccceccvessovccs ¢ 90 





Send for complete circular of Material for Color Instruction. 


A‘Ger.v, MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch 8t. 168 Peachtree St. 122 McAllister St. 


Saturday Classes in Drawing. 


The Spring Term of the Prang Saturday Classes in 
Drawing, under the direction of Mr. Frep. H. Daniets, late Su- 
pervisor of Drawing in Buffalo, N. Y., will begin at the Boston 
class room on March 3oth. These classes offer an exceptional 
opportunity to teachers to obtain just the practical instruction 
needed for the schoolroom. The subjects arranged for the Spring 
Term include special work in Decoration and Color Harmony. 

For full circular and other information, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
110 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SOHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
—_ FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough ani s matic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of the Phil hy of E ee ; 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Ap heaamscccces: eemilommes 

=@™ Spring Term opens March 7. 








Address for lliustrated eee, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mase 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


y Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Ten or more copies to one 








Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


address, 10 cents each. 








LIFE’S LESSONS 


By corresnouc: nee, according to Froebel’s Life-principles. Overworked brains 
relieved from mental strain. The first successful attempt to educate mentally, 
morally, and physically, and really attaiving the results of Health, Self-control, 
Personal Force, in conjunction with intellectual culture. 


FREE LECTURES every Saturday at 3 p. m. Classes forming in all parts of 
the country. Send for literature and terms. 
THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
2or1 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 





Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of aninfal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 
than a picture of it in some book. 

These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass., 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


SEFFFEFHHFEFEFFE tHe Het Hote seey 
THE CORRECT USE OF ENGLISH. + 


F you would attain accuracy and elegance 

in writing and speaking, you must now 4 
what mistakes to avoid. At last correctness 
becomes instinctive. Mr. Ajifred Ayres, in his 
** Orbvboépist,” ‘ Verbalist,’”” and ‘* Mentor,” 
has hurled his critical spear at many ill-favored 
errors of speech. He again comes to the de- 
fense of nis mother-tongue and corrects a 
number of blunders, some of which are made 
by well-nigh every one. 


eee + 
SOME ILL-USED WORDS? 
a 


By ALFRED AYRES. 
One Vol. Cloth, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & COPIPANY, 
72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
FEFFE4E4444444-+444444444444 








Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY eee 7 
PUBLISHING} see0337 
COMPANY! 


43-47 Fast (0th Su. 
e New Yorks 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ——— 
«++ Boston, Mass. 


























16mo. 


ANGUAGES For Self-Study, 
School Use; &c. 
Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
Awarded First Prize Columtian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


PHONOGRAPH {3 er "37 ogee gy 


1. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 75c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 





Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901, 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


Oo. CORTINA SERIES, 

. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. annotated, 25c. Single tuition fee of $25. Inexpensive living. 
EL [NDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c. For Circular and Book of Views address 

. Et INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400: THE REGISTRAR, 


. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 75c. Cornell University, Ithaca. N. Y 
. AMP4RO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. y em 3. 
EL FINAL DE NoRMA, annotated in Eng., T5c. 


. MopELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., 75e 


‘ ' 
. Forruna, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c. ) 
. TEMPRANO, YCONSOL, “ " 35ec. 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D. Co~ ina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y. 
SUMMER COURSES. 
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Have you got to & 


speak a piece? . 


Weil, we don't know of any kind ot * effort,’’ .rom 

the schoolboy's “recitation” or the schooigirl’s “ read- B@ 
a ing.’’ and along through the whole schow! and college 
" at the last 


Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 


Forty Courses 
ooteRNcees 


Fourteen Departments, 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country.. For ‘‘ Announcement,’’ 


career, down to the “response to toas + 
‘class dinner,” that 1s not provided for among :— 


Acme Deciamation Book Paper, 3c. Cloth 50c, 
Handy Preces to Speak. 108 on separate cards, 50c. a 


a as i. ” 
oe mene a See etforts”’ tor all i] address MaArRsHa.t S. Brown, 
Pros and Cons, Both sides of live questions $1.50. University Height 
i] Playable Plays, Yor echooit and parior. $1 is , 21 15 + y r 8 8, 
College Men's Three-Minute Declamations 1.00, mar -lot New y ork City. 
ge College Maids’ Three-Mmute Readings. $1.00 _ —————_— a u 
Pieces for Prize-Speaking Contests, $1.00 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION. 
June 24 — August 9, 1901. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
subjects, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E, H. MENSEL, 
721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


® List of ‘* Contents” of any or all ot above free on re- 9 
quest if you mention this ad. 
& HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers & 
ro 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City ae 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


BESBBBULUUBOBBaABB 


E R f E Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; 
postasre 6 cents. Advertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc., etc., at Wholesale Prices. Al) 
books carried in stock, Best catalogne ever printed 
and sent free of charge. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Any Subscriber 
of the JouRNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us,on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 

COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 

COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 

Containing full information on courses, advan- 


tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
andrecreation. . 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 
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